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Southern Reconstruction: 


A Radical View 


By JACK B. SCROGGS 


; om ADVENT OF RADICAL REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP IN THE 
reconstruction of the recently rebellious states of the South in 
early 1867 resulted in sweeping changes in both the form and 
substance of government in this conquered area. Of revolutionary 
political significance, this shift brought to the fore a new group 
of leaders gathered from Negroes, the heretofore politically sub- 
merged class of native whites, and recently arrived Northerners. 
The fortunes of this unusual alliance, especially during the early 
phase of Reconstruction, depended largely upon the success of 
the Radical party in Congress, a circumstance which led to wide- 
spread efforts by state leaders to establish a close liaison with the 
national party. Correspondence from the Southern Republicans 
to congressional Radicals discloses many of the problems which 
they encountered and presents Reconstruction from a point of 
view frequently ignored by many historians. Here is found an 
intimate record of local political leaders striving to revamp South- 
ern political institutions despite the determined opposition of 
Southern spokesmen trained in the school of conservatism. This 
task, ambitious at best, was made increasingly difficult by intra- 
party factionalism on the state and local level and by the failure 
to maintain close co-operation between the national Republican 
leadership and the Radical party in the South. A cross section of 
regional Radicalism, based on the voluminous correspondence 
from the South Atlantic states—Virginia, North and South Car- 
olina, Georgia, and Florida—clearly reveals these difficulties in- 
herent in the organization of state parties dedicated to radical 
reform within the framework of a national party rapidly evolving 
as the agent of conservative interests. 
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The return to power of traditional political leaders in 1865 and 
1866 touched off an initial storm of protest from Southern Radi- 
cals. Union men vigorously charged that these former rebels con- 
tinued to be hostile toward the government and could not be 
trusted with the job of reconstructing the economy, politics, and 
society of the South. From North Carolina and Virginia came 
complaints that rebels held the offices of “trust, honor, or emolu- 
ment” to the exclusion and proscription of men loyal to the 
Union.’ An observer in North Carolina asserted that “the feelings 
of by far the larger proportion of the people of this State are dis- 
loyal to the Govt—and enamored by the bitterest hatred towards 
the North.” He expressed the view that the duplicity of Southern 
leaders led observers like General Grant to form hasty and er- 
roneous opinions of their loyalty.2 Thaddeus Stevens, Radical 
leader in the House, received a report from Georgia that the re- 
bellious spirit in that state was greater than when the state 
seceded from the Union.* Former rebels were accused of tamper- 
ing with the mails and practicing discrimination in the courts; one 
North Carolinian expressed fear of mob violence should the rebels 
discover that he had written to Charles. Sumner.* 

Initially this proscriptive attitude was displayed most promi- 


nently toward Southerners who had resisted the Confederacy,’ 
but Northerners and freedmen complained of similar treatment. 
The assistant superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau at Harpers 
Ferry declared that “to be an Officer of the U S is to subject one 
to continual insult, without the power of redress.”* Protesting 
against the action of the Georgia convention of 1865 in requiring 


1John Robinson to Thaddeus Stevens, February 22, 1866; Augustus Watson 
to Stevens, May 3, 1866, in Thaddeus Stevens Papers (Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress). 

2G. F. Granger to Stevens, January 11, 1866, ibid. In November 1865 General 
Grant had made a hurried trip through some of the Southern states and had made 
a report highly favorable to the former rebellious citizens. 

3 L. Black to Stevens, December 18, 1865, ibid. 

4 Marion Roberts to Stevens, May 15, 1866, ibid.; W. T. Laflin to Charles 
Sumner, February 25, 1867, in Charles Sumner Papers (Houghton Library, 
Harvard University). From a lower stratum of society came a more fervent 
plea: “I ask is thar no protection to union men my god how long shall I be 
prosacuted by Secessions.” J. W. Ragland to Stevens, February 8, 1866, in 
Stevens Papers. 

5 See Roberts to Stevens, May 15, 1866, in Stevens Papers, for an account of 
Southern reaction to returning western North Carolina veterans of the Union army. 

6 A. [F.] Higgs to Elihu B. Washburne, December 27, 1866, in Elihu B. Wash- 
burne Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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two years prior residence for voting, a recent immigrant to that 
state wrote to Thaddeus Stevens: “The loyal men thousands in 
number now residing in Georgia appeal to you to save them from 
this rebel act which has been passed to disfranchise them because 
they are loyal.”” The former rebels were accused not only of being 
unwilling to extend any considerable rights and privileges to the 
Negroes, but also of subjecting them to abuse and refusing to en- 
courage them to labor for themselves.* A Georgia correspondent, 
refuting the claim that the Negro was indolent, maintained that 
“the Southern people as a whole, are not faithful or true exponents 
of the negroe’s [sic] character or his ability.”"* Negro testimony in 
a similar vein came from freedmen at Halifax, North Carolina, 
who requested aid from Elihu B. Washburne in collecting a fund 
to allow them to emigrate to Liberia. They complained that land- 
owners would not let land to black men and they were unable to 
collect their wages, in arrears for two years. Seeing no hope for 
freedom in the South, they lamented: “There is nothing in this 
country for a blackman that has comon sence but cruelty starva- 
tion & bloodshed.”"® Also from North Carolina came the warning 
that the “protection afforded on account of property interest, and 
the social attachments of Master & Slave are destroyed, and now 
God have mercy on the blacks, if they are turned over to the gov- 
ernment of their old masters, who seem determined to prove 
emancipation a curse.”"" Southern Radicals argued that Congress 
should remove the ex-Confederates from office and place Recon- 
struction in the hands of loyal Union men.’* Although not wholly 
responsible for the changing attitude of Congress, these pleas un- 
doubtedly exerted considerable influence in crystallizing con- 
gressional action against the relatively lenient policies of President 


Johnson. 


7 Frank S. Hesseltine to Stevens, April 26, 1866, in Stevens Papers. 

8 Granger to Stevens, January 11, 1866, ibid. See also Dexter E. Clapp to 
Benjamin F. Butler, November 9, 1865, in James A. Padgett (ed.), “Reconstruc- 
tion Letters from North Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 
1924- ), XIX (October 1942), 398-99. 

® William Strother to Stevens, April 28, 1866, in Stevens Papers. 

10 Charles Snyder et al. to Washburne, February 1, 1868, in Washburne Papers. 

11 Clapp to Butler, November 9, 1865, in Padgett, “Reconstruction Letters from 
North Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Review, XIX (October 1942), 
398-99. 

12 Watson to Stevens, May 3, 1866, in Stevens Papers. Watson wrote: “The 
true and simple policy is to declare every citizen (irrespective of color) a voter, 
and disfranchise every rebel both in the state and National Governments.” 
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With the overthrow of the Johnson-supported state govern- 
ments by the Reconstruction Acts of 1867, the three factions of 
Southern Republicans saw no further impediment in the path to- 
ward reform and personal aggrandizement.’* The exuberant 
Radicals suggested that the incumbent state officers be immedi- 
ately dismissed and replaced by loyal Republicans.’* Although 
congressional Radicals refused to aid Southern Republicans to this 
extent, the influence of Radicals in the South began to show a 
remarkable growth. Negro meetings called by Southern Con- 
servatives tended to evolve into Radical rallies. The freedmen, 
safely under the control of carpetbag leadership, refused to 
respond to Conservative overtures, preferring to remain with the 
_ party which promised to preserve their political and civil rights. 

Armed with the twin weapons of Negro enfranchisement and 
partial white disfranchisement, Southern Radicals faced the con- 
vention elections of the autumn of 1867 with unbounded confi- 
dence. From Augusta, Georgia, a local Republican wrote: “We 
are going to carry Ga for a Convention and frame a Radical Con- 
stitution with a Liberal disfranchising clause for rebels.”** John T. 
Deweese, a leading carpetbagger in North Carolina, anticipated 
carrying the convention election by twenty or thirty thousand 
votes and declared that the Republicans could carry the state for 
either Grant or Salmon P. Chase in the 1868 presidential elec- 
tion.’ From Florida carpetbaggers came optimistic predictions 
along with requests for campaign funds.'* Only from Georgia 
were there complaints of bitter opposition by the Conservatives. 
One Radical in Augusta wrote that the Conservatives “talk con- 
fidently of the ‘near approach of the day when all the Yanks & 
white niggers will have to leave the South”; another reported 


18 Joseph H. Williams to Sumner, March 15, 1867; J. B. Hall to Sumner, March 
17, 1867, in Sumner Papers; S. A. Daniel, Jr., to John Sherman, March 13, 1867, 
in John Sherman Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); W. F. 
Henderson et al. to Stevens, March 4, 1867, in Stevens Papers. 

14 Henderson et al. to Stevens, March 4, 1867, in Stevens Papers; J. Bowles to 
Saul Shellabarger, October 11, 1867, in Washburne Papers. 

15 Thomas W. Conway to Salmon P. Chase, April 23, 1867, in Padgett (ed.), 
“Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, XXI (July 1944), 233-35; Daniel Richards to Washburne, November 13, 
1867, in Washburne Papers. 

16 Bowles to Shellabarger, October 11, 1867, in Washburne Papers. 

17 John T. Deweese to Washburne, October 30, 1867, ibid. 

18 Richards to Washburne, November 11, 13, 1867, ibid. 
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from Savannah: “Our enemies here, are as Savage as rattle- 
snakes.”® 

True to pre-election predictions, the people of the South voted 
for conventions and returned large Republican majorities in each 
of the South Atlantic states, but exultant reports of victory from 
Southern Radicals were intermingled with their charges of fraud 
by the Conservative opposition. A carpetbagger in Florida an- 
nounced that “God is good and the ‘radical team’ has triumphed 

. . in opposition to all the rings Cliques and Statemakers in the 
State.” Declaring that the convention would be “extremely radi- 
cal,” he boasted: “We have secured the confidence of the masses 
so that we do not much fear opposition.”*” From Georgia came 
complaints of Conservative fraud; one writer maintained that 
“Disloyalty was as rampant here during said election in spirit as I 
have seen it at any time during the Rebellion.’ Forecasting 
future difficulties for the Republicans, a Georgia carpetbagger 
wrote: “The white people of Georgia have thrown off their 
‘masterly inactivity’, of which they boasted so much during the 
canvass and election for delegates . . . and are going to work in 
earnest to defeat the constitution, whatever it may be!” John C. 
Underwood, carpetbag leader in Virginia, complained that the 
state judiciary was “most unrelenting in the persecution of every 
white or colored voter who is favorable to the Republican party.” 
He further alleged that “thousands have been discharged for the 
avowed reason that they voted the Republican ticket in Octo- 
ber.”** 

Faced with heightening Conservative opposition, Southern 
Radicals became more insistent upon assurances from Congress of 
continued support during this inchoate period of their new gov- 
ernments. In Virginia, Underwood wrote of threats “that if the 
colored and poor laboring people continued to vote against the 

19 Bowles to Shellabarger, October 11, 1867, ibid.; C. H. Hopkins to William 
E. Chandler, November 16, 1867, in William E. Chandler Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). 

20 Richards to Washburne, November 19, 1867, in Washburne Papers. 

21 Benjamin F. Bigelow to Sherman, November 18, 1867, in Sherman Papers. 

22 A. L. Harris to Sherman, November 29, 1867, ibid. 

23 John C. Underwood to Washburne, December 16, 1867, in Washburne 
Papers. This charge was bolstered by similar complaints against officials of the 


Petersburg area. James H. Platt, Jr., to George F. Edmunds, December 28, 1867, 
in Sherman Papers. 
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land holders . . . they would find themselves between the upper 
& nether mill stones & would be ground to powder.” A Conserva- 
tive member of the Virginia constitutional convention was charged 
with declaring that no such voter could live upon his land and 
that he “would sooner see it all grow up in broom sedge & scrub 
pine.” Underwood declared: “These threats are made boldly & 
defiantly by those who hold all the offices with very rare excep- 
tions & who are at heart just as rebellious as when they were in 
arms against us.” Faced with these threats to the rising power 
of the Radicals, Underwood asked, “Can Congress save us from 
annihilation?”** From Georgia John Sherman received urgent 
pleas for firm action by Congress with the prophecy that if the 
South were to go Democratic “the poor negroes will have no 
rights and I may truthfully say will not be allowed even to exist 
except as the nominal slaves of the landed aristocracy of this 
section.”"** A member of the Georgia convention told of being 
“grossly insulted . . . for being a member of a ‘Yankee and negro 
Convention’,” and warned that if Congress should take a back- 
ward step the cause would be lost.** A Florida carpetbagger ex- 
pressed fear that the Supreme Court might declare the Recon- 
struction Acts unconstitutional and precipitate another struggle 
in which “hopes for the ‘lost Cause’ would be revived and the hot 
breath of these infernal fiends would make this Southern country 
anything but comfortable.” 

Despite such warnings of tightening opposition, the constitu- 
tional conventions which met to reform the state governments 
were safely in the control of the Radicals, and reports received 
by congressional leaders were optimistic of the ultimate success 
of the Republican party in the South. Although the South Car- 
olina group contained a Negro majority, congressional Radicals 
were assured by a leading white member that “we have now a 
convention composed of better material than any other Southern 
state.”** Urged by Elihu B. Washburne to finish the Florida 
constitution in time to get it ratified before the Chicago Republi- 
can convention, a Radical leader from that state predicted early 

24 Underwood to Washburne, December 9, 16, 1867, in Washburne Papers. 

25 Blodgett to Sherman, December 30, 1867, in Sherman Papers. 

26 Hopkins to Stevens, January 3, 1868, in Stevens Papers. 


27 Richards to G. W. Atwood, January 13, 1868, in Washburne Papers. 
28 J. P. M. Epping to Washburne, February 22, 1868, ibid. 
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agreement on the new frame of government.”® Virginia Radicals 
wrote for advice on the further disfranchisement of rebels; many 
Virginia Republicans favored disfranchisement but hoped to avoid 
anything that would injure the Republican party or “impede its 
glorious march toward human freedom.”*’ North Carolina leaders 
were optimistic, but Albion W. Tourgée, outstanding carpetbag 
leader in that state, advised congressional Radicals to defer action 
on’ Sherman’s Alabama Bill until after all the state elections in 
order to lull the Conservatives into a continuation of their policy 
of inaction.” 

Relative harmony attended the deliberations in all the constitu- 
tional conventions except that of Florida. In that state the Re- 
publican organization, much to the delight of the Conservatives, 
broke into three factions, each of which was led by carpetbaggers. 
The regular Republicans, under the leadership of Daniel Richards, 
Liberty Billings, and William U. Saunders, reflected the opinions 
of the Republican national committee, and their power rested 
upon the political potentialities of the Union Leagues, which 
they controlled. A more moderate group, led by Harrison Reed, 
from Wisconsin, and O. B. Hart, a local Union man, possessed 
some capital and was supported by the businessmen in the party. 
The third faction, of lesser power and significance, was led by 
T. W. Osborn, formerly of Massachusetts.** A vivid, partisan 
description of this dissension is to be found in the regular reports 
forwarded to Washburne by Daniel Richards. 

In the struggle for control of the convention, scheduled to meet 
in Tallahassee on January 20, 1868, the Billings-Richards wing of 
the party made the initial move. A week before the assembling 
of the convention, Richards reported that the regular Republicans 
had rented a house and spent four or five hundred dollars con- 
verting it into a “mess” for fifteen or twenty delegates in order to 
keep them from being subjected to corrupting influences.** This 
action was countered by similar activity on the part of the Reed 
forces, whereupon Richards claimed that the Johnson office- 

29 Richards to Washburne, January 27, 1868, ibid. 

30 J, W. D. Bland to Washburne, March 15, 1868, ibid. 

31 A. W. Tourgée to Benjamin Wade, February 1, 1868, in Benjamin F. Wade 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

82 William W. Davis, The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida (New York, 


1913), 470-73. 
83 Richards to Washburne, January 13, 1868, in Washburne Papers. 
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holders were behind the move and accused them of “running a 
hotel free of expense and . . . pouring out money and whiskey 
most profusely to try and break up the organization of the Con- 
vention.” He further asserted that Reed, who was the administra- 
tion mail agent for Florida and Georgia, had authority to draw 
upon Postmaster General A. W. Randall for $13,500 for campaign 
expenses. The affluence of the Reed forces constituted a threat 
to the other factions in their struggle for delegates. Richards re- 
ported: “Probably 34 of them [delegates] had to borrow money 
to come with and of course all those of easy virtue soon fall a prey 
to these minions of the devil and A. Johnson who have plenty of 
money. ** 

On February 11 Richards reported that Johnson men had con- 
tinued to ply members with money, whiskey, and offers of office 
until a test vote on eligibility revealed that the Radical wing of 
the party controlled a majority of one. With all hope of control- 
ling the convention gone, the m‘nority left the city, adjourned to a 
meeting place twenty-five miles away, and set up a rival con- 
stitutional convention. The rump convention in Tallahassee, in 
perfect harmony, then adopted a constitution extremely Radical 
in character. In spite of the fact that the seceding delegates 
returned in mass, broke into the convention hall around midnight 
of February 10, organized, and requested recognition as the law- 
ful convention, Richards maintained: “We feel quite certain that 
our Constitution will be popular with our people and acceptable 
to Congress.”* 

Richards’ optimism was premature. With the support of Gen- 
eral George G. Meade, military commander of the district, the 
seceders did gain recognition as the legal constitutional assembly 
and drafted a more restrictive document than that proposed by 
the ousted rump convention. Even with the solid support of the 
Negroes, the Radicals in Florida were defeated, and their con- 
stitution was never presented to the people for ratification.** 

The campaign for ratification of the new state constitutions 
revealed a growing Conservative opposition which gave rise to 
another flurry of protests from Southern Republicans. A Savannah 


84 Richards to Washburne, February 2, 11, 1868, ibid. 

85 Richards to Washburne, February 11, 1868, ibid. 

36 John Wallace, Carpetbag Rule in Florida . . . (Jacksonville, 1888), 63-65; 
Davis, Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida, 509-15. 
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resident wrote that organized clubs of Conservatives were using 
all sorts of spurious promises to win Negro support and by the 
use of threats were making freedom of speech impossible. Mer- 
chants in Savannah were reportedly advertising that they did not 
want any further trade from Radicals.** Another Georgia observer 
declared: “There are parties of rebels now going about through 
the state murdering loyal citizens in their houses at night and 
shooting them from bushes during the day. . . . These murdering 
parties are said to be chiefly composed of slave holders sons.”** 
Virginia Republicans complained of social ostracism of Yankees 
and animosity toward further settlement of Northerners; a Rich- 
mond Republican informed Stevens that “the Southern white man 
has become so demoralised in the late rebellion that very few 
can be trusted politically or in honorable business transactions.”* 
A North Carolinian reported that Conservatives in his state bit- 
terly opposed the new constitution because it required the pay- 
ment of the interest on the state debt, thus increasing taxation.* 
Thaddeus Stevens was urgently requested to curb further the 
power of President Johnson as a requisite to victory in South 
Carolina. 

The ratification contest also brought a renewal of party strife in 
Florida, and both factions of Republicans sought congressional 
support. An adherent of the “Johnson” Republicans wrote: “The 
rebel element is powerless in Florida before a united Republican 
party, but in the event of disaffection among ourselves and a con- 
sequent division of our strength, a Conservative (rebel) ticket 
will inevitably be put in the field and the hazard of our success 
would be very great.”*? Washburne’s faithful reporter, the carpet- 
bagger Richards, warned that “a perfect reign of terror is most 
imminent.” He pointed out that Klan outrages were applauded in 
Florida, and that “threats of violence against all those who dare 
oppose the adoption of the Rebel Constitution come from high 


87 J. S. Powell to “The Reconstruction Committee,” February 18, 1868, in 
Stevens Papers. 

38 Joseph McKee to Stevenson [Stevens], April 16, 1868, ibid. 

39 J. G. Landes to Stevens, March 28, 1868; Thomas J. Gale to Stevens, March 
19, 1868, ibid. y 

40 J. M. Clement to Edward McPherson, April 21, 1868, in Edward McPherson 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

41 Samuel Linsley to Stevens, March 15, 1868, in Stevens Papers. 

42 F. A. Dockray to Stevens, March 18, 1868, ibid. 
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quarters so that we are not permitted to question their pur- 
poses.”** Richards later reported that “the rebels are organizing 
rapidly and will all support the Constitution,” and that their 
leaders were sponsoring Reed meetings. The Conservatives not 
only used threats and intimidation, but the Reed Republican 
faction boasted of their employment of force and their control of 
the election boards. And yet, even though the Negro leader 
Saunders deserted them, the Radicals remained optimistic of a 
shift in the tide.** 

Despite internal party divisions and growing Conservative op- 
position, the ratification elections resulted in Republican victories 
in each of the states except Virginia, where the election was post- 
poned. A combination of factors contributed to this victory, but 
Republican reports particularly stressed the value of the Union 
League organizations in achieving ultimate victory.** 

Meanwhile disaffection continued among the Republicans of 
strife-torn Florida. Lamenting Reed’s victory in that state, Daniel 
Richards charged that the Reed party had controlled the news- 
papers, telegraph, mail, and railroads, had used the school fund 
for campaign purposes, and had perpetrated “enormous and start- 
ling frauds” to secure the adoption of their illegal constitution. 
He reported that General Milton S. Littlefield, notorious lobbyist 
from Pennsylvania, had been active in buying up votes for the 
Reed group; and Richards lamented: “If hell has not turned out 
all its imps against us then it must be a big and roomy place.”* 
Liberty Billings also complained of fraud by the Reed faction; 
he asked: “Is not Congress bound to see that the people of these 
States are likely to have a loyal government of equal rights in the 
future secured by decisive and trustworthy majorities? . . . Give 
us another opportunity, & we will see that the State is recon- 

43 Richards to Washburne, April 14, 1868, in Washburne Papers. 

44 Richards to Washburne, April 14, 20, 21, 1868, ibid. 

45 H. P. Farrow of Georgia proclaimed that the “Union League has again saved 
us.” J. M. Edmunds, head of the National Union League, announced in a report 
to Chandler that testimony from every Southern state witnessed the fact that the 
Union League was responsible for the Republican sweep in the delegate and con- 
stitutional elections. In contrast to most estimates, Farrow announced that the 
Conservatives of Georgia had secured the support of about twenty thousand 


Negroes. Farrow to Chandler, April 28, 1868; Edmunds to Chandler, June 13, 
1868, in Chandler Papers. 


46 Richards to Washburne, May 6, 1868, in Washburne Papers; Richards to 
Stevens, May 25, 1868, in Stevens Papers. 
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structed upon a basis that will secure permanent peace, progress 
and prosperity.”*7 

Assuring congressional Radicals that Reed was preparing to 
sell out Radical Republicanism to the Democrats, the Florida 
extremists pleaded for the rejection of the Florida constitution by 
Congress. Richards warned: “They have swindled and cheated 
the people and now they mean to try it on with Congress, and 
defy their wishes and choice in the matter.”** Liberty Billings 
referred to the “Rebel Herods and Johnson office-holding Copper- 
head-Pilates combining to crucify Radical Republicanism,” and 
predicted that the acceptance of the constitution by Congress 
would ruin the Republican party in Florida.*® Charges that the 
constitution was the result of a compact between Reed and the 
rebels were mingled with requests for a new provisional gov- 
ernment and summary rejection by Congress of the Reed con- 
stitution.” 

To all pleas from the Florida extremists for congressional action 
national Radicals turned a deaf ear. On June 8, 1868, Governor 
Reed was sworn into office, and seventeen days later a bill passed 
over Johnson’s veto admitted Florida’s representatives to Con- 
gress.°' Apparent party harmony settled over the political scene 
in Florida, although one prominent Tallahassee Radical described 
this harmony as “the concord of a gang of slaves lashed by the 
whip of the enormous appointing power of the Governor.”*? Con- 
gressional Republicans, however, apparently chose to accept the 
Reed constitution in preference to risking the loss of the state 
electoral vote in the forthcoming presidential election. 

With an apparent victory won in the battle for state reorganiza- 
tion, congressional and local Radicals began to show increasing 
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concern over the approaching presidential election. For a time 
there was some doubt among Southern Radicals as to whether 
they should support Grant or Chase for the nomination.®* Grant’s 
nomination by the Chicago Republican convention resolved this 
doubt, but left the Radicals to face the twin difficulties of Con- 
servative opposition in the South and dissension within their own 
state organizations. A moderate Republican of Florida reported 
to national party secretary William E. Chandler: “The Rebels are 
thoroughly organized and are using every means to intimidate 
and prevent the loyal people black and white from a free ex- 
pression & exercise of their political rights. . . . It is evident that 
. . . the Rebels intend to take forcible possession of these State 
Governments.”** North Carolina Republicans, blessed with rela- 
tive party harmony, caused no worry to the national leaders, al- 
though a correspondent from Smithfield informed Washburne 
that “The rebels are more industrious than the bee & the vote on 
the constitution is not significant of the presidential vote.”” Vir- 
ginia Radicals, although unable to participate in the election, ex- 
pressed an anxiety over the outcome, predicting that “if [Horatio] 
Seymour & [Francis P.] Blair should be elected, we are satisfied all 
loyal men would have to leave the State.” 

Political conditions in South Carolina during the presidential 
campaign became so chaotic as to justify the dispatch of a special 
Radical agent and observer to that state. This observer, John M. 
Morris, reported that the Democrats were very active and well- 
supplied with money—the “rich rebels coax with one breath and 
threaten with the next.” As to intimidation by the Democrats, 
Morris declared: “All that is said in the North is true. It is not 
safe for me to go alone unarmed into the up country here. 
Negroes are daily shot dead or wounded. Nobody is convicted 
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because no adequate testimony is found or the magistrates don’t 
prosecute. .. . I fear that thousands of voters will be kept away 
or driven away from the polls.”** The carpetbag leadership in 
the state reported that the malignancy of the Democrats was 
growing and that they were openly proclaiming that no Negro 
would be allowed to approach the polls.** Governor Robert K. 
Scott warned: “The rebels did not misrepresent the fact when 
they said they were not whipped but only overpowered.”*® Nor 
was evidence lacking to corroborate these charges. In Abbeville 
County, B. F. Randolph, colored state senator and chairman of 
the Republican state central committee, while on a speaking tour 
was murdered by a group of undisguised whites.” A congres- 
sional representative from the state reported: “Three members 
of the Genera! Assembly and one member of the late Constitu- 
tional Convention have been murdered secretly.” He added that 
the “whole upper portion of the State is said to be in such a con- 
dition that it is regarded as unsafe for Republicans to go there to 
speak.” It was impossible, he said, to punish the murderers be- 
cause of the sympathy of their white neighbors. 

Faced with this determined Democratic opposition, Morris was 
concerned over the prospects of a divided state machine. He 
reported: “There is yet small party discipline and self control. 
. .. Every man nominated by the State Convention was heartily 
cursed and shamelessly abused by those he defeated.” The colored 
element, the majority in South Carolina, Morris described as 
“shrewd—but not educated politically. They have not experience 
and sagacity.” Such lack of party harmony in a Northern state 
would lead to inevitable defeat. “But here,” Morris observed, “I 
think all can be quieted . . . and a victory won.”™ 

The position of the party in Georgia caused further anxiety to 
the national Radicals. The Negroes of that state were of doubtful 
value to the Republicans, and the white members of the party 
were hopelessly at odds. The Democrats, on the other hand, were 
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well organized. Ex-governor Joseph E. Brown predicted a difficult 
campaign to swing the state to Grant, and, in a plea for funds, 
declared that all the money in Georgia was concentrated in the 
hands of the Democrats." John H. Caldwell, national Republican 
committee member from Georgia, reported that the Democrats 
were spending vast sums on barbecues to lure the colored vote to 
the Seymour ticket. He believed that the position of the party 
would improve when Governor Rufus B. Bullock assumed charge 
of the patronage;** but another prominent Republican informed 
Chandler that the “sadly demoralized” condition of the party was 
caused by the action of the constitutional convention in nominat- 
ing Bullock instead of calling a state Republican convention. He 
wrote: “In order to secure his nomination and to allay opposition 
to such action by the Cons’l Conv’n Gov. B. had recourse to bar- 
gain and sale of all the prominent offices in the State mainly 
amongst the members of the Convention, which bargains are now 
being carried into effect in his appointments to the great mortifica- 
tion and disgust of the prominent Republicans of the State.”™ 

The success of the Democrats in the newly elected Georgia 
legislature served to heighten the anxiety of the Radicals. Close 
division not only made it impossible for the Republican adminis- 
tration to carry out an effective program, but ultimately led to the 
expulsion of the Negro members of both houses by the Democrats, 
and thus to an absolute Democratic majority.*° The Radicals 
hoped that this move would “arouse the colored race to sense of 
their danger, and . . . stimulate them in the cause of their own 
defense, and that of the Republican party.”* Actually, Demo- 
cratic assumption of control in the legislature caused talk of call- 
ing a “white man’s” constitutional convention. A Republican 
observer declared: “It is manifestly the intention of the Rebel 
leaders, to defy the power of the U. S. Govt. and to set at naught 
the laws of Congress.” 

Democratic success in Georgia brought an increased volume of 
Republican protests against frauds, violence, and intimidation. 
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An Atlanta Radical informed Chandler that the colored vote 
could not be trusted: 


The Negroes are too dependent upon their employers to be counted 
upon with certainty. They are without property, and cannot sustain 
themselves, but a few days at most, without being fed by their Masters; 
they are without education or sufficient intelligence to appreciate the 
power the Ballot gives them, add to which a system of intimidation 
persistently practiced by the Rebels, appealing to their fears through 
their superstitions, and you have a mass of poverty, ignorance, stu- 
pidity, and superstition under the influence of fears both real and 
imaginary, to organize and control, upon whom but little reliance can 


be placed.” 


Joseph E. Brown feared that the Negroes would be driven from 
the polls either by intimidation or by force. In the event of a 
free election the state would go Republican by a ten thousand 
majority, but, Brown declared: “There is . . . a reign of terror 
and violence in some parts of the state, and Republicans cannot 
hold meetings and discuss the questions involved in the canvass 
without actual violence or such threats of it as drive off the timid 
from the meetings.” Foster Blodgett, notorious Georgia scala- 
wag, echoed the former governor's observations. “The rebellious 
spirit is more intense and bitter now than in 1860 and 1861,” he 
said. “Negroes are killed almost every day while white Republi- 
cans are threatened [with] abuse and maltreated to an extent that 
is alarming.”"' John H. Caldwell, Republican candidate for Con- 
gress, reported that Democratic methods in Georgia included 
“bribery, threats, and when they can do so unmolested, actual 
violence, as well as fraud in the election.”™ 

When it became increasingly obvious that the Republican 
organization lacked the strength to carry Georgia for Grant, 
Radicals begged Congress to intercede. From Dalton came the 
assertion: “The present Rebellious spirit is greater here now than 
it was before the late War. Congress have been too lenient toward 
the Rebels. Give them an inch and they will take a mile. Active 
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measures must be enacted or we are Butchered up and Law & 
Constitution trampled under foot.”** Chandler was warned that 
further congressional inaction would lead to civil war in the 
state.* Blodgett suggested that Georgia be given another pro- 
visional government with Bullock as governor and with six regi- 
ments of infantry and one of cavalry to support him. When the 
election returns confirmed the fears of the Republicans, additional 
charges of corruption were accompanied by pleas for the over- 
throw of the “rebel” government and the disallowance of the 
Georgia electoral vote.” 

The election resulted in a Grant victory in three of the five 
states. Through intimidation of the Negroes and a tightly-knit 
white organization the Democrats secured the ascendancy in 
Georgia; Virginia, not yet readmitted to the Union, was not en- 
titled to a vote. 

With the Republicans in control in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Florida, and the status of Virginia and Georgia not 
fully decided, correspondence between the Radicals of the South 
and congressional Republicans began to dwindle. No longer 
were Southern Republicans entirely dependent upon Northern 
arms for their support. And, with Grant safely elected, con- 
gressional Radicals were largely content to allow their Southern 
colleagues free sway in the former rebellious states—their electoral 
votes would not be required again until 1872. 

Only in Virginia and Georgia did Southern Radicals still 
urgently petition congressional aid. In a bid for further help, a 
prominent Georgia Republican, early in 1869, reported that 
“There is no split in the Republican Party of Georgia. . . . There 
has never been a question as to whether Georgia is reconstructed.” 
His solution of the problem called for the convening of the old 
constitutional convention to complete the work of reconstruc- 
tion.”* The strife in Georgia led Congress, after a year of vacilla- 
tion, again to impose military rule in that state. Even so, the 
state Radicals were still unable to co-operate, and a combination 
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of anti-Bullock Republicans and Democrats brought about the 
overthrow of the Radical administration in the state election of 
December 1870. In Virginia, the disputed sections on dis- 
franchisement in the 1868 constitution delayed the ratification 
vote until 1869, when a combination of conservative Republicans 
and Democrats secured the defeat of these provisions and elected 
a compromise governor and a Democratic legislature.” 

The presidential election of 1872 brought another attempt to 
affect a liaison between national Radical leaders and Southern 
Republicans to assure the re-election of Grant. Southern Re- 
publicans again poured forth tales of Democratic violence and 
intimidation and bemoaned the dissension within the Radical 
group of the South. From North Carolina came an early request 
for protection from the outrages of the Ku Klux Klan. A New 
Bern Republican wrote Benjamin F. Butler: “I can Say to you 
With Safity that a Union man Chance is slender hear in North 
Carolina.””* A prominent carpetbagger of Greensboro wrote: 


The old aristocracy and slave owners of the South are soreheaded; thus 
far they have refused to be comforted by any sanctifying grace flowing 
from republican sources. Their hostility to the republican party and 
their hatred of the U.S. government drove them into the Ku Klux 
organization. They hoped that by means of that wicked order they 
would get undisputed control of the South, and with the assistance of 
Tammany they would walk into the White House in 1873.*° 


On the other hand, Joseph C. Abbott, former carpetbag senator 
from North Carolina, telegraphed from Raleigh that “Prospects 
looks [sic] bright if fraud can be Prevented we think success 
certain.”*' The Radicals of South Carolina bitterly complained of 
their lot. A prominent Republican editor of Columbia, protesting 
continued Klan activity, declared: “There has never, during my 
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four years residence here, been a more intolerant and vindictive 
spirit manifest than is exhibited now. The threat is openly made, 
that if Mr. Greeley is elected President the northern men will all 
be driven out of the state, the negroes degraded from office, and 
all the old Southern rebel element put into power again.”** De- 
spite the seriousness of a growing party schism in South Carolina, 
however, national Radicals refused to intercede in aid of either 
group. William E. Chandler informed Franklin J. Moses that 
local politics were of no concern to the party leadership so long 
as the state was won for Grant.** 

Radical reports from Georgia expressed a more optimistic view 
of the chances of the party in that doubtful state. In spite of 
the activity of the Ku Klux Klan and the poll tax requirements for 
voting—a newly inaugurated Democratic device—informed Re- 
publicans were increasingly hopeful of a Democratic party split 
in the state.** The carpetbag president of the local Union League 
Council reported to Chandler: “Hostility to the Federal Govern- 
ment and dread of ‘negro supremacy,’ constitute the cement that 
holds together the discordant elements of the Democratic Party. 
The refractory are tamed and whipped in by the fear of ‘nigger 
equality’; but for this kind of pressure the Democratic Party 
would fall in pieces, and the whites would be about equally 
divided.” The development of the “straight-out” Democratic 
movement in Georgia in opposition to Horace Greeley was a con- 
crete illustration of internal Democratic strife. Georgia Republi- 
cans anticipated aid from the “straight-outs” in preventing the 
intimidation of Negroes at the polls, and an Atlanta Radical re- 
ported that “where they make no nomination, the agreement is, 
that they will support our man or else remain neutral.”** 

Republican hopes for the capture of Georgia were dissipated 
by the results of the state election in August. Democrats again 
asserted their power. One Radical, reporting to Chandler, de- 
clared: “To say that the election was a farce, fails to express the 
truth; it was a mob, controlled by the Democratic bullies, and 
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ended in crime.” The “straights,” he complained, either stayed 
at home or were bullied into the Democratic ranks.** A South 
Carolinian observing the Georgia election reported: 


Never since the formation of this government was there a more shame- 
ful outrage upon free suffrage than the one just perpetrated in Georgia 
in the name of democracy. The colored men were intimidated and 
driven away from the polls by the hundred and one devices of the 
democrats, and where words would not do, bloody deeds soon taught 
the negroes that to vote against the wishes of their white employers 
and neighbors was to risk death.** 


Despite internal Republican dissension, the political picture in 
Florida was cause for Radical optimism. A Tallahassee carpet- 
bagger wrote of the improving political sagacity of the Negro: 
“The opposition may talk of the everlasting ‘nigger’ but it is 
beginning to learn that it has in the black man a foe whose 
opinions are born of honesty and whose native instincts assisted 
by six years’ education in the exercise of the suffrage, and his 
naturally Christian heart, make him at this time their most formid- 
able enemy, and the finest and most progressive friend of the Re- 
publican party.”** By mid-summer of 1872 the party had begun 
to recover from the effects of attempts to impeach Governor Reed, 
and the relative harmony displayed at the August state conven- 
tion gave further hope of continued Radical success.” Although 
Reed continued to press for the support of the national Radicals, 
his influence steadily declined." Republicans in Florida became 
more concerned over President Grant’s removal from federal of- 
fice of District Attorney H. Bisbee and Marshal Sherman Conant, 
two leading carpetbaggers, than with the contentions of Reed. 
Radicals protested that these removals “cast a damper upon the 
honest Republicans here and the Democrats are in great glee”; 
and the chairman of the state executive committee informed 
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Chandler that this action would probably throw the state to the 
Democrats. So insistent were the state leaders that Grant was 
persuaded to reinstate the two carpetbaggers, a move hailed by 
the state Radical leadership as responsible for the revival of 
party harmony.” 

Notwithstanding the favorable turn of events in Florida, and 
continued strong Radical influence in North and South Carolina, 
Republican prospects generally were not thought to be as bright 
as in 1868. Indeed, a Savannah correspondent declared that the 
Republican victory of 1868 had brought about the ultimate de- 
cline of the party by the elevation of unworthy and corrupt in- 
dividuals to positions of trust.** A South Carolina Radical wrote 
that the main hope of a Grant victory must rest on the Northern 
states, for “Southern States like Southern chivalry are mighty 
uncertain.””* A North Carolina carpetbagger suggested an astute 
political move by which national Radicals could improve the 
party position in the South. He proposed that a bill be drawn up 
for the assumption of the Southern state debts and sent through 
the House with a great deal of fanfare. Then it could be held in 
the Senate until after the election, at which time it could be 
killed or passed as desired. Thus could favorable sentiment be 
created for the Republicans by subterfuge.** More optimistically, 
the secretary of the National Union Council informed Chandler 
that with “the Union League in full blast all over the South and 
South West . . . we can rally all our forces, and control the black 
vote for Grant” even though there were persistent reports of 
organized attempts to mislead the Negro.” 

Doubtless these local Radical apprehensions had a salutary 
effect upon the activities and contributions of national Republi- 
cans, for the efforts of the Democrats and “straight-outs” to re- 
capture these Southern states were in vain except in Georgia. 
In that state, although it was a center of insurgent Democratic 
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activity, the regular Democrats produced a sizable majority for 
Greeley. 

After the re-election of Grant in 1872, the tie between the con- 
gressional Radicals and Southern Republicans rapidly deterio- 
rated. Southern Radicals, gradually losing power throughout 
the South Atlantic states, discovered that Congress was reluctant 
to act except during periods of national party crisis, and their 
complaints and pleas gradually lessened. Indeed, when in 1874 
the Democrats captured the lower house of Congress, Radical 
congressional action was no longer possible. 

As the election of 1876 approached, Democratic leaders dis- 
played a determination to oust the Republicans regardless of 
methods. A Florida Radical, despairing of victory with two Re- 
publican electoral tickets in the field, informed Chandler that the 
strong opposition was composed of young men who had grown 
up in postwar conditions and who blamed all the ills of the South 
on Yankees and Negroes, and a Virginia observer told John Sher- 
man that there was great danger of open revolt in the South if 
the Democrats failed to win the election.*’ In South Carolina, 
Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain, candidate for re-election, faced 
Wade Hampton’s formidable “red-shirts,” undergoing personal 
abuse and even threats on his life. Chandler received a report 
that at one Republican rally in Barnwell County six hundred 
mounted Democrats had taken over the meeting and heaped 
abuse upon the carpetbaggers and scalawags. The governor was 
denounced as “a Carrion Crow, a Buzzard who has come down 
here to prey upon our people and steal from them their sub- 
stance,” and amidst frequent rebel yells it was suggested that the 
crowd hang him and his entourage on the spot. An observer of 
the affray declared that the Republicans of the state were no 
longer willing to undergo such punishment unless the North 
came to their aid.** An Atlanta Republican suggested that North- 
ern speakers be sent South: “The ignorant masses here (mostly 
Republicans) require instruction in their political rights and 


duties as free citizens, and encouragement to stand up like men 
for their rights.”” 
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The determination of Southern Democrats plus the dissension 
within the Southern Republican party ultimately led to the defeat 
of the Radicals in each of the South Atlantic states by 1876. Con- 
tested election returns from both South Carolina and Florida for 
a time beclouded the political scene, but the repudiation of the 
Radical state leaders by the Hayes administration brought a quick 
collapse of the remaining Radical organizations. 

Although Southern Radical Republican correspondence neces- 
sarily presents a distorted picture of the full process of Southern 
Reconstruction, it is nevertheless an invaluable source for a study 
of that much-disputed period of American history. From no other 
source is the historian able to secure so complete a picture of the 
motives, emotions, and reactions of the members of the three 
factions who composed the Southern wing of the postwar Re- 
publican party. This correspondence, along with other contem- 
porary sources, reveals a much more complex social, economic, 
and political evolution than is found in partisan accounts by his- 
torians who neglect material prejudicial to their sectional sym- 
pathies. 

Several factors of primary importance are disclosed by these 
Radical letters from the South. In the first place they reveal 
a problem of adjustment of interests which plagued the party 
until its overthrow in 1876—a problem which undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to that downfall. A contemporary North Carolinian 
phrased the difficulty thus: “The problem of adjusting the balance 
between the three constituent elements of the Republican party 
South is certainly one pregnant with danger, therefore claiming 
imminent solution from the hands of the national leaders of our 
party.’ That the national leaders were either unable or un- 
willing to undertake this task is evidenced by the inability of the 
state organizations to follow consistently a policy of co-operation. 

These communications further reveal a lack of close co-opera- 
tion between the leading Radicals of the South and the con- 
gressional Radicals. Most frequently the correspondence was 
from less influential Republicans often in opposition to dominant 
groups. The urgency of pleas and complaints from these Southern 
Radicals obviously was important in helping to shape the opinions 
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of congressional leaders, but, after 1868, the pleas received a 
favorable response only when the strength of the national party 
was threatened. Intrastate party difficulties were, in the main, 
left to the solution of local leaders; national leaders refused to 
become involved in party splits such as occurred in Florida and 
South Carolina. Central direction was difficult to achieve, par- 
ticularly as the Southern Radicals became increasingly a burden 
and an embarrassment to the national party.’*' Personal ambition 
and differences in ideology worked to produce antagonistic groups 
within the party in each of the Southern states, and astute Con- 
servative politicians proved to be adept at widening the gaps. 
This intraparty division ultimately proved disastrous to the Re- 
publicans in all of the South Atlantic states, especially in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, where conflicting groups struggled 
for power throughout the Reconstruction years. 

Southern Radical correspondence further reveals the effective- 
ness of the campaign developed by the Redeemers in their strug- 
gle to capture control of the state governments. Radical accounts 
of intimidation, fraud, and violence, while undoubtedly exag- 
gerated, demonstrate an early reinvigoration of local political 
leadership. The evidence indicates that state Radicals, especially 
the carpetbag leaders, grossly underestimated the abilities and 
strength of this Conservative leadership in all of the South At- 
lantic states. The immigrants from the North seized upon the 
Reconstruction Acts as an opportunity to revamp Southern poli- 
tical and social standards, but their methods were revolutionary 
in character and took little account of past development and of 
national trends in political economy. Ultimately cultural forces 
of the past, and long-standing mores, in league with newly evolv- 
ing economic combinations, led to repudiation of Southern Radi- 
calism by the national party leaders and the emergence of con- 
servative whites of the South as the stronger force. 

101 C, Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and 
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Libby Prison: 
A Study in Emotions 


By FRANK L. BYRNE 


pm MEN WHO ENDURED LiBBY PRISON, WHETHER AS CAP- 
tors or captives, usually gave a simple interpretation of their 
experience. To the Confederates, who had established the prison 
in their capital city of Richmond, Libby was a den of potential 
pillagers. “Humanity required,” according to a committee of the 
Confederate Congress, “that the most summary measures should 
be used to deter them from any attempt to escape.” To a Union . 
prisoner, Libby was a “filthy prison” controlled by “fiends of 
perdition” who delighted “to find some pretext, whether real or 
imaginary, for which to inflict suffering and humiliation upon 
their unfortunate victims.”’ In contradicting each other’s explana- 
tions of Libby, the men on either side of its bars revealed opposing 
facets of a common psychosis. To keepers and inmates, the prison 
experience often became more an emotional complex than a phy- 
sical reality. 

Although some captives romantically referred to their prison 
as a “bastille,” Libby was a prosaic warehouse in Richmond, 
Virginia. The three-story brick building stood on the bank of a 
canal beside the James River. Massive partitions divided each 
floor into three low-ceilinged rooms forty-five feet wide and 102 
feet long. Before the Civil War the rectangular pile of gray 
masonry housed the firm of Libby and Son, Ship Chandlers and 
Grocers. In 1862 the Confederate government began to use the 
Libby warehouse for the temporary confinement of most Union 
officers and a few enlisted men awaiting parole or exchange 

1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. II, 
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across the nearby enemy lines. On the second and third floors, the 
Southerners installed water closets and wash-troughs but provided 
little other equipment for the transient inmates. The jailers used 
the first floor’s rooms for a kitchen, a hospital, and the head- 
quarters for all the Richmond military prisons. In the middle 
basement they built a few cells or, as some prisoners called them, 
“dungeons.” By leaving in place the business sign of the build- 
ing’s former occupant, the Confederates gave Libby Prison its 
name.” 

Brigadier General John H. Winder, the Provost Marshal of 
Richmond, was responsible during most of the war for the city’s 
prisons. Grown old in the service of the United States, Winder 
was a strict professional soldier. Both Confederate civilians and 
captives in his hands often regarded his manner as harsh and 
unfeeling. On October 27, 1862, Winder put Captain Thomas P. 
Turner of Clarke County, Virginia, in command of the Richmond 
prisons. Until the fall of the Confederacy Turner was Libby’s 
immediate commandant. An undersized man, Turner had been a 
West Point plebe at the beginning of the war. The inexperienced 
commander tried to be a rigid disciplinarian. His chief instrument 
was Richard R. Turner, a severe, hot-tempered prison inspector 
or warden. “Dick” Turner, as the captives commonly called him, 
was likewise a Virginian but was not related to Captain Turner. 
As guards, the two Turners had an ever-changing array of local 
militia. Union deserters and captured Northern Negroes did 
most of the menial tasks. From the beginning the prison’s staff 
proved itself scarcely adequate and frequently inefficient. 

As long as the belligerents exchanged prisoners, the Turners 
and their motley crew were able to rule over Libby without many 
problems or complaints. But after May 1863 the North and South 
stopped the regular exchange of officers. Instead of being a place 
for temporary detention, the totally unfurnished warehouse of 
Libby and Son eventually housed a settled community of over a 

2 James M. Wells, “With Touch of Elbow” or Death before Dishonor, A Thrilling 
Narrative of Adventure on Land and Sea (Philadelphia, 1909), 140-41, diagram 
opposite 153; Frederic F. Cavada, Libby Life: Experiences of a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond, Va., 1863-64 (Philadelphia, 1865), 23-27; William H. Jeffrey, Rich- 
mond Prisons, 1861-1862, Compiled from the Original Records Kept by the Con- 
federate Government . . . (St. Johnsbury, Vt., c. 1893), 89; House Reports, 40 
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thousand Union officers. The prison officials, anticipating a 
speedy resumption of exchanges, made no plans to adapt Libby 
to its new function. Instead, they improvised measures to meet 
each new difficulty. As the backlog of prisoners increased, the 
jailers began to worry about their ability to control the inmates. 
The captors eventually became victims of their own fear.* 

By their initial attempt to impose control upon new prisoners, 
the Confederates ignited a counterhatred. Upon receiving cap- 
tives the jailers subjected them to a more or less thorough search. 
Prison Inspector Dick Turner and his assistants confiscated the 
Union officers’ remaining military equipment. Because the Con- 
federates did not wish the prisoners to circulate United States 
paper money, Turner requested his charges to hand over their 
“greenbacks.” From experience the Confederates quickly learned 
that some of the prisoners would hide greenbacks for later use 
in bribing the guards. To the great indignation of many of the 
Union officers, Turner and his men therefore closely examined the 
prisoners’ clothing for concealed currency. 

Although some of the searchers pocketed loot, they turned most 
of it over to their superiors. Captain Turner forwarded the money 
and scrupulously obtained receipts. The Confederate authorities 
kept adequate records of the amounts received and permitted the 
prisoners to draw a monthly allowance in Confederate money. 
But when they transferred and later exchanged some inmates, the 
Southerners misplaced their accounts. In the confusion of the 
Confederacy’s last days many prisoners failed to get back part or 
any of their money. Already antagonized by Dick Turner’s 
humiliating search, these men never forgave the prison inspector 
for having “stolen” their valuables.‘ 


3 William B. Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons: A Study in War Psychology (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1930), 56-58, 96, 115, 130-31; O.R., Ser. II, Vol. IV, 928; Vol. VI, 439- 
40, 586-87; Vol. VII, 205-206; William D. Turner, “Some War-Time Recollections: 
The Story of a Confederate Officer Who Was First One of Those in Charge and 
Later a Captive in Libby Prison,” in American Magazine (New York, 1876- ), 
LXX (September 1910), 620; Register of Cadet Applicants, 1859-60, 1860-61, 
pages for Virginia cadets, in Military Academy Records, Records of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, Record Group 94 (National Archives); see also New York Times, 
March 12, 1864; Bernhard Domschcke, Zwanzig Monate in Kriegs-Gefangenschaft 
( Milwaukee, 1865), 32-33. 

4 The Southerners paid the prisoners for their greenbacks and gold in Con- 
federate money at a ratio varying with the market price. They confiscated two 
sums over $500 on the ground that they were probably United States government 
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After being searched and registered, the new captives climbed 
Libby’s stairs to join a disorganized, embittered community. Cries 
of “Fresh fish!” from the veteran inmates greeted each newcomer. 
Imprisoned Union officers ranging in rank from second lieutenant 
to brigadier general crowded around to hear the latest war news. 
A captive soon found that among the Libbyans were men of most 
of the nationalities composing the Northern armies, of varying 
amounts of ability, and of every degree of morality. Among them- 
selves the Union officers maintained only a very loose military 
organization derived from their room assignments. Discipline 
based on distinctions of rank largely disappeared. Individually 
or as members of informal groups, most of the prisoners whole- 
heartedly dedicated themselves to advancing their own personal 
welfare. 

Finding ways to consume time was one of the prisoners’ chief 
preoccupations. Aside from a morning roll call, the Confederates 
generally left them to their own devices. Some of the quieter 
officers conducted and attended classes, played chess, carved 
bonework, and read books. Prayer meetings were frequent. 
Brigadier General Neal Dow, the highest-ranking inmate and a 
noted prohibitionist, gave several temperance lectures. Some of 
his listeners took the pledge with such mental reservations as “till 
we get where whiskey is cheap.” But as an older officer later 
recalled, many of the younger men showed little refinement and 
much “vulgar rowdyism.” When women passed by on the street 
outside, they stampeded to the windows. Joining hands, groups 
of officers dashed through the rooms and trampled their more 
peaceful associates. After dark the restless rent the air with 
animal noises and broad gibes at their fellows. A shower of boots 
and bread crusts finally closed the Libby day.* 


206, 987; Vol. VIII, 706-707: Alva C. Roach, The Prisoner of War and How Treat- 
ed... (Indianapolis, 1865), 81, 91-93; Charles W. E. Earle, The Imprisonment in 
Libby and Escape by Tunnel, Read before the Chicago Historical Society, May 
23d, 1879 (Waukegan, Ill., 1879), 6; House Repts., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 45, p. 
882; U.S. Sanitary Commission, Narrative of the Privations and Sufferings of United 
States Officers and Soldiers While Prisoners of War in the Hands of the Rebel 
Authorities . . . (Philadelphia, 1864), 155. 
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Despite their varied amusements, prison life quickly began to 
prey on the minds of most of the prisoners. Once within Libby’s 
walls, they could not leave its narrow confines even for exercise. 
Lacking any real duties, they had plenty of time to think and talk. 
Their most interesting subject was the possibility of regaining 
their freedom. False expectations of a resumption of exchange 
frequently roused vain hopes. On the other hand, fear often seized 
the prisoners. The Confederates, in retaliation for reported Union 
atrocities, sometimes incarcerated Union officers in the basement 
cells and threatened them with death. Ominous rumors of antici- 
pated hangings circulated within Libby. Frustrated by their con- 
flicting emotions, some prisoners plunged into melancholia. A 
few concentrated on plans for escape. Most revealed the tension 
of captivity in quarrels with each other and especially with the 
prison officials. They began to resent as a deliberate oppression 
each new rule of their worried jailers. Fear and hate prevailed on 
both sides of the prison bars.® 

Even Libby’s routine sanitation became a source of ill-feeling 
between the jailers and inmates. The prison’s crowded condition 
was conducive to filth and vermin. A fellow prisoner once asked 
General Dow if he were “lousy.” “I am not,” replied the general 
as he searched his clothing, “but my shirt is."" To air the prison- 
ers heavily populated blankets, Dick Turner each morning re- 
quired his charges to take up their bedding. The strict inspector 
paid no heed to some prisoners’ claims that they were too weak 
and hungry to get up. One Union officer who tried to sleep in 
his blankets during the daytime charged that Turner “bounded 
across the floor” and seized the bedding, “. . . his eyes flashing fire 
the meanwhile, presenting more the appearance of a demon from 
the pit of perdition, than an intelligent human being.” Turner 
sometimes punished with solitary confinement in the basement 
cells such violations of his regulations as spitting outside the spit- 
boxes.* 

In the eyes of the prisoners, even the Confederates’ less punitive 
attempts to keep Libby clean became an annoyance. The jailers 
used a squad of captured Northern Negroes to fumigate, white- 


6 Cavada, Libby Life, 83-87, 185-87; Caldwell, Incidents of War, 6. 
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wash, and scrub the prison. The cleaners frequently washed the 
floor with soapy water. When they scrubbed in the morning a 
group of imprisoned Northern surgeons complained of having to 
get up a half hour earlier. On the other hand, prisoners objected 
that floor washing done in the afternoon forced them to sleep on 
damp boards. “And thus in various ways,” said the Union doctors, 
“do the authorities seek to make our condition not only uncom- 
fortable, but dangerous.”® 

Undisciplined and unco-operative in respect to sanitation, many 
of the Libbyans showed a similar attitude toward feeding them- 
selves. At first the jailers used their Negro captives to prepare 
the meat, bread, and soup issued to the prisoners. Many of the 
Union officers complained about the poor and careless cooking. 
In the summer of 1863 some prisoners requested permission to 
cook for themselves. After they received the privilege most of 
them disliked the work involved. One inmate, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, considered the chore “an outrage upon propriety, 
designed to degrade gentlemen . . . to the rank of cooks and 
scullions.”"? With shouts, threats, and shoves, the high-ranking 
captives fought for a place at one of the few stoves. As the Con- 
federates abandoned control over the feeding of their prisoners, 
the friction over cooking became a leading cause of the inmates’ 
growing ill-feeling."' 

In August 1863 the officers living in two of the prison’s rooms 
asked Lieutenant Colonel James M. Sanderson, a former hotelman 
and corps commissary officer, to establish order in the cooking. 
Sanderson divided the prisoners into messes, scheduled the use 
of stoves and tables, and generally supervised the kitchen. He 
soon found that he could place little dependence upon “the 
forbearance or courtesy” of his fellow prisoners. To enforce dis- 
cipline he turned to the only available source of power—the Con- 
federate jailers. In October 1863, when a young lieutenant dis- 
obeyed one of his orders, Sanderson called Dick Turner and had 
the prison inspector threaten the lieutenant with solitary confine- 
ment. The lieutenant and others antagonized by Sanderson’s 
brusque ways accused him of disloyalty. Sanderson thereupon 
resigned. No one else was willing to take his place and thus 
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risk being considered pro-Confederate. Within a few months the 
organized mess system broke down. So ended the prisoners’ only 
significant attempt to restore discipline and improve their con- 
dition.” 

Rather than co-operate with Sanderson to better their diet, a 
number of officers preferred to make bitter complaints about the 
quality of their rations. Colonel Abel D. Streight, whom prison 
rumor credited with having made a “cowardly and unjustifiable” 
surrender of his command, lost no opportunity to display his 
hatred of the Confederates. In August 1863 he complained to 
the Confederate Secretary of War that his fare was “insufficient 
to sustain life and health in our close prison confinement.” 
Streight believed that only the prisoners’ substantial purchases of 
vegetables in the Richmond market kept their condition from 
being even worse. Sanderson, who had previously quarreled with 
Streight, endorsed a denial of the colonel’s charges but only suc- 
ceeded in earning the enmity of Streight’s friends. Streight sent 
his complaints to the Northern government. Prisoners freed under 
special exchanges supported his allegations. The Northern public 
began to share the prisoners’ hatred of Libby and its keepers.” 

By late October of 1863 the growing problem of feeding their 
prisoners was increasing the fears of the Confederate jailers. 
While the Southern commissary and quartermaster bureaus ar- 
gued over the responsibility for furnishing rations, the Union 
officers and enlisted men at Richmond for several days received 
no meat whatever. “No force under my command,” Provost 
Marshal Winder warned, “can prove adequate to the control of 
13,000 hungry prisoners.”** To add to Winder’s worries, one of 
the Libby prisoners revealed to the Confederates that the Union 
officers were plotting a mass escape. Under their vague plan, the 
Libbyans hoped to free themselves, arm the enlisted prisoners, 
and fight their way to the Union lines. One of the city’s editors 
reported that “Richmond and the prisons were to blaze at their 
backs, and the flaming homesteads that dot the Williamsburg road 
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were to form their guide—‘a pillar of fire by night, a cloud by 
day.” By doubling the guard and rolling up artillery, the Con- 
federates foiled the Libbyans’ grandiose scheme. But the jailers’ 
fear of their dissatisfied captives thereafter became more intense.’ 

In early November 1863 the arrival of supplies from the North 
for the prisoners temporarily alleviated Libby’s hardships. Spur- 
red on by the Libbyans’ well-publicized complaints, the United 
States government shipped to Richmond great quantities of 
blankets, clothing, and rations. The Sanitary Commission and 
relatives of the prisoners sent additional boxes of food and cloth- 
ing. Noticing that the Confederates were not searching the pack- 
ages, many prisoners got word to their friends to smuggle green- 
backs to them. As a countermove the prison authorities began 
examining boxes and confiscating those containing contraband. 
The jailers, who did their work with marlin spikes, were brutally 
thorough. In the words of one prisoner, “every package and can 
was broken open, and the contents were poured promiscuously 
into a blanket, so that everything ran in together.” Yet in their 
frequent complaints about the Confederates’ destruction of their 
imported delicacies, the Union officers almost never connected it 
with their own requests for greenbacks.'® 

By continuing to complain about the Libby rations and de- 
manding retaliation upon Confederate prisoners in the North, 
some of the Union prisoners helped to worsen their own condition. 
In November 1863 the United States Commissioner of Exchange, 
believing the highly colored reports on the Libby diet, charged 
the Southerners with diverting the rations sent by him for the 
prisoners. The Union War Department stopped the delivery of 
boxes to Confederate prisoners in its camps and severely limited 
their outside purchases. In December, in retaliation for the 
Northern “vilification and abuse,” the Confederates cut off the 
shipment by the United States government of food and clothing 
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to the Richmond prisoners. For ten days they prohibited the 
officers in Libby from sending out money to buy food in the city 
markets. After late December the Libby authorities delivered to 
their captives only a handful of private boxes and stored the rest 
in a nearby warehouse. The Libbyans’ hate-filled call for retalia- 
tion had squeezed their own stomachs." 

The embargo on packages worsened the already uncomfortable 
winter season in Libby. Because of what a writer for a Richmond 
newspaper called “the inefficiency and want of industry or at- 
tention” of the responsible Confederate quartermaster officer, the 
prisoners frequently lacked wood for cooking and heating. Dur- 
ing most of January and part of February 1864 the Southerners, 
laboring under the inadequacies of their rail system, furnished 
their prisoners poor and insufficient rations without meat. Cap- 
tives with private stocks of food sometimes shared with their 
friends, but a number of officers received little assistance. The 
unfortunates gazed enviously at the warm blankets appropriated 
by high-ranking officers in the “bon ton” room or at the well- 
filled larder of the clique called the “Royal Family.” Hoarding 
officers speculated in food, and hungry “gentlemen” stole. After 
February 25, 1864, the delivery of packages improved conditions. 
But the miseries of winter, heightened for many by the prisoners’ 
failure to co-operate with one another, had greatly deepened 
their hatred of their captors."* 

Increasingly fearful of the hostile prisoners, the jailers imposed 
new controls. The Union officers had learned to write secret 
messages in solutions of lemon and onion juice on apparently 
blank portions of their letters home. But when one prisoner 
openly wrote his wife to begin heating his letters, the Confed- 
erates discovered how to reveal the hidden writing. On February 
1, 1864, Libby Commandant Thomas P. Turner, by then a major, 
struck back. Tightening his censorship, Major Turner restricted 
each inmate to writing a weekly letter limited to six lines. The 
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Libbyans either did not realize or declined to acknowledge the 
reason for the severe new rule. They saw in it another Con- 
federate blow at their few pleasures.’ 

Some prisoners took advantage of their jailers’ laxity and in- 
competence and escaped from the hated prison. Colonel Thomas 
E. Rose, a leader in the earliér plot to overpower the guards, dis- 
covered a way into an unused portion of Libby’s cellar. He and 
other restless inmates began digging exploratory tunnels. They 
finally succeeded in burrowing under their guards’ feet to a yard 
across the street. On the night of February 9, 1864, 109 Union 
officers passed through the tunnel. Within view of the Libby 
sentries, they emerged from the yard and boldly sauntered out of 
sight. Next morning, after counting and recounting, the horrified 
Confederates realized the extent of their loss. While Dick Turner 
hastened off in pursuit, Major Turner discovered and sealed the 
tunnel. The Confederates recaptured Colonel Rose and forty- 
seven other fugitives. Punished with a few days’ confinement in 
the Libby “dungeon,” the chief engineer of the tunnel returned 
under less hopeful circumstances to the prison’s basement. 

The other sixty-one fugitives made good their escape. Among 
them was Colonel Abel D. Streight. The Confederates made a 
special effort to recapture this most vocal critic of prison condi- 
tions. Streight, however, took refuge in the home of a Richmond 
woman who belonged to the Unionist circle of Miss Elizabeth 
Van Lew. A wealthy spinster, Miss Van Lew hated secession. 
To collect information for the Union army she had frequently 
visited several of the local prisons bearing baskets of goodies for 
the inmates. Though barred from Libby, she and her friends had 
received advance notice of the escape attempt. They hid Streight 
for several days until the hunt for him in the city had ceased. 
The colonel then struck out overland to the Potomac River. Once 
in safety, he and the other successful escapees filled the North 
with their accounts of Libby’s horrors.”° 
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Having permitted the long-feared mass escape to occur, Major 
Turner belatedly tightened his hold over the prisoners. “Really,” 
one of the inmates humorously commented, “—when our dis- 
tracted little Commandant now comes into our rooms, he keeps 
his knees well together, . . —some of us might slip out between 
his legs!” Turner hastily ordered the strengthening of the window 
bars and, for the first time, had the prison’s interior patrolled dur- 
ing the night. He eliminated carelessness in conducting the roll 
calls and more frequently counted the captives. Finally, on 
February 27, 1864, he crammed all the Union officers into the 
small kitchen. His guards then thoroughly searched the sleeping 
quarters for weapons and digging tools. Many of the prisoners 
strongly resented Major Turner's frantic efforts to make Libby 
escape-proof. Dow complained: “Everything done here, is cal- 
culated, and we believe, intended to annoy us and make us 
suffer.”** 

A few days later the Confederates’ panic over the insecurity 
of the prison drove them to give support to their charges’ worst 
opinion of them. From February 28 to March 4, 1864, Union 
cavalry under General Hugh J. Kilpatrick and Colonel Ulric 
Dahlgren raided near Richmond. As a committee of the Con- 
federate Congress later explained, the Southerners feared that 
the “outlaws” in their local prisons might break out and join 
the attacking cavalrymen in “indiscriminate pillage, rape, and 
slaughter.” Major Turner sought to isolate his captives and stop 
their signaling to Union sympathizers in the city. On March 1 
he informed the Libbyans that he had ordered his guards to fire 
at anyone appearing at a window. A Confederate officer who in- 
cautiously showed himself at the window of a nearby prison for 
Northern enlisted men was the first to die under the new policy. 
Several of the Union officers had narrow escapes. In later, 
chronologically confused recollections, former prisoners omitted 
the occasion for the rule and cited the shooting as a customary 
Confederate barbarity.” 
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On March 1, 1864, Major Turner took another, even more 
desperate, precaution against a mass uprising. After dark, he had 
his workmen dig a large hole in the Libby cellar. The following 
night, acting under the orders of General Winder, the Con- 
federates filled the pit with several hundred pounds of gun- 
powder. Dick Turner and other Southerners quickly informed 
the prisoners of the mine’s existence. In an official apologia the 
Confederate government later claimed to have thus bloodlessly 
intimidated the inmates from revolting. And, because they re- 
pulsed the attackers, the Southerners avoided revealing whether 
they actually intended to light the fuse if necessary to prevent 
the liberation of the Libbyans. The prisoners, however, feared 
that their hated captors might at any moment explode the 
“volcano.” A large group of Union officers who were soon after- 
ward exchanged told the North about the mining of Libby and 
strengthened the growing belief in Southern brutality. In an in- 
flammatory description of what might have been, a committee of 
the United States Sanitary Commission pictured Libby “lifted 
bodily into the air, and let down in one stupendous crash and 
ruin upon the living forms of twelve hundred helpless men.” 

Realizing the danger of the concentration of prisoners in their 
capital, the Confederates finally emptied Libby and shipped its 
inmates southward. On May 7, 1864, in a last attempt to spite 
their jailers, the departing officers ruined their supplies of food, 
smashed the furniture which they had made, and unsuccessfully 
tried to set fire to the prison. The Confederates continued to use 
Libby for the temporary detention of newly captured prisoners. 
Dealing with limited numbers of transients, the Libby officials 
finally instituted an orderly prison routine. One later prisoner, 
praising Dick Turner as an “excellent disciplinarian,” recalled 


Tribune, March 29, 1864; Cavada, Libby Life, 194; Szabad, “Diary in Libby 
Prison,” 432; Turner, “Some War-Time Recollections,” 622; Neal Dow Diary, 
March 1, 5, 1864; U.S. Sanitary Commission, Privations and Sufferings, 33-36, 152, 
162. 

23 John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
(2 vols., Philadelphia, 1866), II, 164; Neal Dow Diary, March 2, 4, 1864; Neal 
Dow and E. P. Scammon to Edwin M. Stanton, March 3, 1864, in Edwin M. 
Stanton Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); Cavada, Libby Life, 
195-96; Thomas F. Weldes, Record of the One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Ohio Infantry Volunteers in the War of the Rebellion (Sandusky, Ohio, 1884), 
291-96; O.R., Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 343-44; U.S. Sanitary Commission, Privations and 
Sufferings, 42-44. 
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that “Everything went like clockwork.” In February 1865, with 
the resumption of exchanges, Libby once again became for many 
Union officers the last stop before freedom. The evacuation of 
Richmond by the crumbling Confederate army soon ended this 
use. On the night of April 3, 1865, Major Turner burned most of 
his records and left Libby to the victors.** 

The war drew to a close, but the hatreds generated in Libby 
Prison lived on. An early victim had been Lieutenant Colonel 
James M. Sanderson, the leader of the unsuccessful attempt to 
systematize cooking at Libby. Colonel Streight, with whom 
Sanderson had quarreled at Libby, had charged him with betray- 
ing the prisoners’ plan for an organized uprising. General Dow, 
whom Sanderson succeeded as distribution agent for supplies 
sent by the Union government, had added additional charges of 
disloyalty and mistreatment of imprisoned enlisted men. After 
Sanderson’s release from Libby on March 7, 1864, Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton ordered his arrest and subsequent dis- 
missal from the service. The outraged Sanderson finally obtained 
a hearing before a military commission. He collected from other 
former prisoners, and presented to the commission, a large body 
of written evidence refuting the charges. On May 19, 1865, the 
commission declared that Sanderson’s conduct while a prisoner 
deserved “praise and not censure.” Stanton thereupon restored 
his rank.*® 

The Confederate jailers, who were the objects of most of the 
ex-prisoners’ hate, were less fortunate than Sanderson. The North- 
erners exempted from amnesty, and sought to arrest, all Southern 
officials accused of cruelty toward captives. General Winder had 
died and Major Thomas P. Turner escaped to Canada. The 
United States arrested, imprisoned, and soon exonerated the 
Southerners accused of misappropriating the Union prisoners’ 

24 Roach, The Prisoner of War, 123-27; Allen O. Abbott, Prison Life in the 
South . . . during the Years 1864 and 1865 (New York, 1865), 23-24; Prutsman, 
A Soldier's Experience in Southern Prisons, 26; U.S. Sanitary Commission, Priva- 
tions and Sufferings, 165-67; Homer B. Sprague, Light and Shadows in Confederate 
Prisons: A Personal Experience, 1864-5 (New York, 1915), 41-44, which contains 
the quotation on discipline; George H. Putnam, A Prisoner of War in Virginia, 
1864-5 (New York, 1912), 19-25, 32-33, 84-86; O.R., Ser. II, Vol. VII, 205-206; 
Vol. VIII, 463, 707. 

25 Sanderson, My Record in Rebeldom, contains the charges against Sanderson, 
the evidence, the report of the commission, and Sanderson’s allegations against his 


accusers. 
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money. When Dick Turner surrendered, however, the military 
authorities threw him into one of Libby's basement cells and 
gave him treatment as harsh as that complained of by the em- 
bittered Union officers. For more than a year the ex-jailer waited 
in Libby and in the Virginia State Penitentiary for the filing of 
charges against him. Despite the violent criticism of Turner by 
many ex-Libbyans, the Army's Judge Advocate General finally 
admitted that he lacked enough evidence to try the former prison 
inspector. On June 18, 1866, Turner, the broken victim of Libby’s 
fear and hatred, hobbled out to freedom.”* 

As the passing years saw Libby become again a warehouse, 
the memories of those who recalled its prison role began to mel- 
low. Ex-prisoners joined Southern apologists in attributing bad 
conditions to the Confederacy’s limited resources. As a generous 
gesture in his Reminiscences, General Dow admitted that he 
had “suffered few discomforts that could have been reasonably 
avoided by those into whose hands I fell.” The Confederate 
guards published no memoirs, but Dick Turner's son later recalled 
his “magnanimous” father’s close friendships with some Libby 
inmates. In 1889, when a syndicate tore down Libby to rebuild 
it in Chicago as a war museum, editors in both North and South 
protested against any attempt to revive “old animosities.”** 

The participants, while increasing in understanding of each 
other, came only a little closer in peace than in war to an under- 
standing of the factors responsible for Libby’s animosities. South- 
ern fear, rather than Confederate shortages, caused the incidents 
which were most criticized by the prisoners. Hampered by their 
own inadequacies, the prison officials doubted their ability to 
maintain control. Their sometimes desperate precautions aroused 
the prisoners’ hatred. Disregarding the effect of their own lack of 
discipline upon conditions, many of the inmates began to in- 
terpret life at Libby as systematic Confederate oppression. The 

26 Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 233-34; O.R., Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 198, 551, 560, 
566-67, 636, 667-68, 671-72, 706-707, 911-12, 920, 929, 930, 952. Documents on 
pp. 960-61 and 966 refer to Turner’s final discharge from parole on September 22, 
1866. In Turner, “Some War-Time Recollections,” 619-31, the prison inspector’s 
son tells about his father’s imprisonment and repeats a family tradition that an 
imprisoned Confederate officer destroyed evidence against Turner. 

27 Dow, Reminiscences, 704; Turner, “Some War-Time Recollections,” 619; Will 
P. Kent, The Story of Libby Prison, Also Some Perils and Sufferings of Certain of 


Its Inmates Compiled from Personal Narratives and Various Authentic Sources 
(Chicago, n.d.), 6-11; Hesseltine, Civil War Prisons, 257. 
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interaction of the guards’ fear and the prisoners’ hate brought the 
two parties to their respective nadirs, the Libby powder mine 
and the imprisonment without charge of Dick Turner. The in- 
competent men outside and the undisciplined men inside Libby 
had boiled together in a caldron of emotions. 





The Arkansas Peace Society of 
1861: A Study in Mountain 


Unionism 


By TED R. WORLEY 


Wires ARKANSAS SECEDED FROM THE UNION May 6, 1861, 
the only dissenting vote in the convention was that of Isaac 
Murphy of Madison County in the mountain section of the state. 
The nearly unanimous vote for secession did not reflect a similar 
enthusiasm among the people. In several upland counties in the 
northwestern and north central parts of the state majority senti- 
ment was probably opposed to secession.’ After the event, how- 
ever, when loyalty rather than political opinion was at issue, most 
mountaineers chose the Confederacy. A strong minority remained 
loyal to the Union, and the mountain section furnished perhaps 
nine tenths of the approximately eight thousand Arkansans who 
joined the Federal army. 

Apparently the earliest organized internal resistance to the 
Confederacy came in Arkansas,’ from secret societies in Searcy, 
Van Buren, Izard, Carroll, Fulton, and Marion counties. These 
six counties in the north central section of the state were con- 
tiguous to each other, and three joined Missouri. The societies 
collectively were usually called the Peace Society or the Peace 
Organization Society but were also referred to as Home Protec- 
tion Society, Home Guard, and in one instance as the Pro Bono 
Publico Society. They were referred to vaguely in Arkansas news- 
papers as “jayhawkers,” a propaganda term borrowed from the 
Kansas border. In mid-November 1861 activities of these secret 
organizations considered treasonable were noticed in Searcy and 

1 The best study of the convention of 1861 and the relationship of secession 
sentiment to geographic and economic factors is Ralph Wooster, “The Arkansas 
Secession Convention,” in Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Little Rock, 1942- \ 
XIII (1954), 172-95. 

2 Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934), 36, 


states that the first secret peace society came to light in Arkansas. No organized 
subversion, secret or otherwise, has been found earlier than November 1861. 
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Izard counties by citizens loyal to the Confederacy, who were 
surprised to find extensive opposition to the Southern cause 
among their neighbors. 

Among the most surprised of all was Samuel Leslie, com- 
mandant of Searcy County militia, who, less than a month be- 
fore, had written Governor Henry M. Rector emphatically deny- 
ing existence of disloyalty in his county. Colonel Leslie said: 


It is true the citizens of this county war union men as long as there 
was aney hope of Union and perhaps a little longer, but all Ida of 
the Union as it onst was is banished the time has passed for the 
North and South to live together in pease and harmoney and we must 
be loyal to the government we live under this is the feeling of the 
people of this county so fare as I hav any Knolledg and when you 
hear men call the people of Searcy Co. by hard names rest assured 
they are wilfully lying or misinformed with [respect to] the char- 
acter of our people.* 


On November 20 word came to Leslie that about one hundred 
loyal citizens in Locust Grove Township, assisted by others from 
Izard County, were arresting supposed members of a secret or- 
ganization hostile to the Confederate States. Colonel Leslie 
immediately took a portion of his militia to the vicinity, where 
he found about fifty men under arrest. The first members ar- 
rested, probably under promise of leniency and threat of hang- 
ing, revealed secrets and names of other members, including 
leaders. The brotherhood, it was discovered, was fully formed, 
with a constitution, an initiatory oath, passwords, signs, and 
tokens. A bit of yellow ribbon or rag on a post or on the wall of 
a cabin meant to the initiated that a brother resided there. A wolf 
howl was a sign to be answered by the hooting of an owl. “It’s a 
dark night” was a password to be answered, “Not so dark as it 
will be before morning.”* 

Colonel Leslie mobilized the rest of the Searcy County militia 

3 Colonel Samuel Leslie to Governor Henry M. Rector, October 21, 1861, in 
Kie Oldham Collection (Department of Archives and History, Little Rock, Ark. ). 
The Oldham Collection consists of state papers but was named for Oldham, who 
saved the papers from destruction. All manuscripts herein cited are located in 
this collection unless otherwise stated. Several of the documents cited have no 
title and seem to be merely rough drafts. They were identifiable only by com- 
parison with other documents. 

4 Testimony of persons accused as members of the Peace Society. The signs, 


tokens, passwords, and so on are especially described in the testimony of Peter A. 
Tyler before a justice of the peace court, Carroll County, December 18, 1861. 
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and made further arrests. By December 5 the courthouse at 
Burrowville, the county seat, was filled with members and sus- 
pected members of the society.’ Meantime, couriers had carried 
to Governor Rector information collected from prisoners and 
others. Rector immediately dispatched an order to Colonel Les- 
lie, in his capacity as commander-in-chief of the Arkansas militia, 
saying: 

I and my officers in the State are sworn to enforce the laws as they 
are—and individuals, one or many, rebelling against these laws, must 
be looked after and if for the safety of the country, it becomes neces- 
sary to arrest and imprison them or to execute them for treason, that 
must and will be done promptly and certainly, if it is necessary to call 
out every man in the State to accomplish it... . 

You will therefore proceed to arrest all men in your county who 
profess friendship for the Lincon [sic] government—or who harbor or 
support others arousing hostility to the Confederate States or the State 
of Arkansas. And when so arrested you will march them to this place, 
where they will be dealt with as enemies of their country—whose 
peace and safety is being endangered by their disloyal and treason- 
able acts.® 


In compliance Colonel Leslie sent seventy-eight of the arrested 
men to Little Rock under guard of one hundred soldiers. To pre- 
vent possible escape, and perhaps also to make an example of 
them, the suspected traitors were linked in pairs with ordinary 
trace chains and marched over the ninety miles of rough road to 
the capital in the shortest possible time.’ 

Meanwhile, in Carroll County on the Missouri border suspects 
were dealt with firmly but in less summary fashion. There a jus- 
tice of the peace court, consisting of magistrates Kelly Feather- 
stone and William Owen “siting [sic] as a Court of Enquiry & 
Investigation into certain secret Treasonable and Insurrectionary 
Society,” heard testimony from twelve members of the brother- 
hood which implicated them and twenty-two other men. The 
twenty-two were ordered committed for further trial and con- 
veyed to Little Rock under a guard composed of Arkansas Cav- 
alry Volunteers, C.S.A., and surrendered to the governor. The 

5 Mrs. J. N. Bromley, “Biography of John W. Morris” (typescript dated 1916, 
pages unnumbered, in Arkansas State Teachers College Library, Conway); Leslie 
to Rector, December 27, 1861. 


6 Rector to Leslie, November 28, 1861 
7 Bromley, “Biography of John W. Morris.” 
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twelve informers were bonded to appear before the governor for 
further testimony.® 

In Izard County, as in Searcy and Carroll, extralegal arrests 
were made spontaneously by citizens’ committees calling them- 
selves a “Home Guard.” In Izard the arrests were made three 
weeks before the local militia took a hand.’ The suspects were 
given a hearing before an organized citizens’ committee consist- 
ing of twelve men, including Thomas W. Edmondson, Izard 
County representative in the legislature. The investigation re- 
vealed, according to the report of the committee to the governor, 
existence of a “secret organization having a constitution and by- 
laws and secret signs . . . dangerous in its operation and sub- 
versive of the rights and liberties of the people of the State, and 
of the Confederate States; and if not treason itself, at least treas- 
onable.”’® Evidence against the accused, forty-seven in number, 
included a copy of the Mill Creek Peace Society's constitution 
found in the possession of a member." 

The Izard County committee instead of sending its prisoners to 
Little Rock, as did corresponding bodies in neighboring counties, 
arrived at an interesting solution of its own. In the words of the 


committee, in view of the youth and ignorance of the prisoners, 
and “feeling willing in our minds that they should wipe out the 
foul stain, by enlisting in the service of the Confederate States 
for and during the war, we accordingly gave them an oppor- 
tunity of so enlisting, whereupon the whole of them . . . imme- 
diately enrolled their names as volunteers in the Confederate 


8 Justice of peace court order signed by magistrates Kelly Featherstone and Wil- 
liam Owens, Headquarters Battalion, Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers, Camp Cullo- 
den, Carroll County, Arkansas, December 9, 1861. 

® Colonel J. J. Kemp to Rector, undated but after December 21, 1861. 

10 Committee of Investigation to Rector, November 28, 1861. The committee 
was composed of W. B. F. Treat, chairman, Daniel Jeffrey, William C. Dixon, 
Simeon E. Rosson, Jesse Hinkle, A. W. Harris, R. B. Dicksen, Moses Bishop, G. W. 
Gray, Henry Cole, T. W. Edmondson, and A. P. Mix, secretary. Colonel Solon 
Borland, commanding Arkansas troops at Pocahontas, Arkansas, on hearing of 
subversion in Izard County, sent two companies to aid in suppressing the conspir- 
acy. By the time of their arrival “Home Guard” companies, really citizens’ commit- 
tees, had everything in hand, and nothing was left for Borland’s troops to do except 
to collect prisoners. Solon Borland to General A. Sidney Johnston, in The War of 
the Rebellion; a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. VIII, 709-10. 
Cited hereafter as Official Records. 

11 Document A in correspondence of Izard County committee with Governor 
Rector, November 28, 1861. 
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Service for and during the war. They leave here as soon as trans- 
portation can be had, for Genl [Solon] Borland’s headquarters 
at Pocahontas Ark.” A curious circumstance is that the men 
designated as their officers, “Major” Thomas W. Edmondson and 
“Captain” Neely C. McGuire, were not Confederate officers. 
Edmondson was never in Confederate service; McGuire was a 
private who had enlisted three weeks previously.’* Edmondson 
himself was denounced a few days later as a member of the secret 
society and was killed resisting arrest. 

Further ramifications of the Peace Society were discovered by 
citizens’ committees in Van Buren, Marion, and Fulton counties 
and suspects conducted to Little Rock. The first prisoners to 
arrive at the capital were those from Van Buren, southernmost 
county affected. On the day of their arrival, November 28, Gov- 
ernor Rector wrote to President Jefferson Davis: 


A conspiracy has been discovered in the northern part of this state 
against the Confederate Government. Secret oaths, signs, and pass- 
words adopted. The intention seems to be to join Lincoln’s army if it 
gets into Arkansas. Twenty-seven men have been arrested and brought 
here today and [are] now in prison. A hundred more will doubtless 
be brought here in a day or so. They say there are 1,700 in the State. 
What shall be done with them? I ask your advice in the premises. The 
district judge is not here. He ought to be at his post." 


Five days later, not having heard from the President and with 
further information at hand, the governor sought advice from the 
Secretary of War. Would the secretary, the governor asked, ap- 
prove of action already taken by citizens’ committees “permit- 
ting” the arrested men to volunteer in Confederate companies? 
Arkansas authorities would not approve the proceedings, Rector 
said, unless sanctioned by the Secretary of War or the President. 
In immediate reply the secretary advised the governor to use his 
own judgment."* Rector then turned the problem over to the 
State Military Board, a body with wide duties and vaguely de- 

12 Izard County Committee to Rector, November 28, 1861. 

18 Document B in correspondence of Izard County Committee with Governor 
Rector, November 28, 1861. McGuire (elsewhere McGuyre) was listed as a 
private on a muster roll of Captain A. H. Nunn’s Company, 9th Regt., Ark. Vols. 


He enlisted November 1, 1861. 

14 Rector to Jefferson Davis, November 28, 1861, in Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. VIII, 699. 

15 Rector to Secretary of War, December 3, 1861, ibid., 700-701; Secretary of 
War to Rector, December 5, 1861, ibid., 702. 
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fined powers, among them the all-inclusive one of taking charge 
of and being responsible for the safety and protection of Arkansas. 
The board, of which the governor was ex officio chairman, held 
hearings for the accused."® 

The upshot was that after a terrible tongue-lashing by Gover- 
nor Rector the prisoners, regardless of age, physical condition, 
and apparent degree of guilt, including at least six members who 
had been useful informers, were given a choice of standing trial 
for treason in Confederate district court or enlisting in Confed- 
erate service for the duration of the war. Oral tradition has it 
that the alternatives were hell and the Confederate army. All but 
fifteen of the 117 men examined chose the army.” The Little 
Rock True Democrat commended the recruits for clarity of judg- 
ment.'* The fifteen accused who preferred trial to soldiering faced 
a grand jury two months later. It was found that, although the 
evidence showed some of the accused were dangerous and dis- 
affected, there was nothing in the record of treason itself. Their 
offense had “consisted more of words and threats than overt 
acts,”’® and no bill was found against them. 

Those who went into Confederate service did not fare so well. 


Forty-two of the seventy-eight men brought from Searcy County 
in chains were placed in a single company of the Second Ar- 
kansas Infantry. Many of them were too old for military service, 
at least by the physical standards of 1861, but this matter was 


16 A record of testimony of forty-one of the accused men is present in the form 
of a rough draft, apparently taken verbatim. Testimony of thirty-five others, taken 
in justice of peace court in Carroll County, is also present. Of the at least 117 men 
heard by the military board no testimony was found for thirty-eight. 

17 Of the 117 men arraigned before the military board, 78 were from Searcy, 
25 from Van Buren, and 14 from Fulton County. Names of informers appear both 
on the list of bonded witnesses ordered to Little Rock by the Carroll County jus- 
tice of the peace court, Camp Culloden, December 9, 1861, and on the muster 
roll of Company K, 18th Ark. Regt. Inf. All muster rolls cited are photostats, 
originals of which are in the National Archives. 

18 Little Rock True Democrat, December 20, 1861, referring especially to the 
men arrested in Searcy County. 

19 Tbid., February 27, 1862. A record of the jury proceedings has not been 
found. The fifteen were William Gadberry, John Smith, Abner H. Smith, W. 
Barnes, John Gilbreath, J. F. Bailey, Thomas Harris, and William C. Wells, all of 
Van Buren County, and W. Yeery, James W. Bell, Shadrach H. Wren, Vincent 
W. Woodsum (or Woodrum), James A. Baker, Joshua Richardson, and James C. 
Richardson, all of Fulton County. 

20 Muster roll of the company is headed “Captain Ira G. Robertson’s Com- 
pany . . . Commanded by Lt. Col. Marmaduke.” It is filed at the Arkansas His- 
tory Commission as Company K, 18th Ark. Inf. 
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neatly adjusted by enrolling officers, who trimmed up to thirty- 
five years from the ages of the volunteers. Sixty-eight of the re- 
mainder of those heard by the military board made up another 
company except for officers." The two companies of reluctant 
volunteers, together with their regiment, were in the thick of 
fighting east of the Mississippi. Fifty-four years later one of the 
volunteers recalled an order to his battalion as it formed in line 
of battle in the memorable dawn at Shiloh. It was put as follows: 
“Boys, we are going to have a hell of a fight, and I have no confi- 
dence in these men sent here from Arkansas. If they try to get 
to the Federals, shoot them; if they fall back, shoot them; if they 
try to run, shoot them.” The prisoners impressed into Confed- 
erate service in Izard County and regularly enrolled later at 
Pocahontas as part of the Eighth Arkansas Regiment** were also 
at Shiloh and other engagements east of the Mississippi. Among 
the impressed companies generally, desertion was heavy. De- 
serters made their way back, singly and in groups of five to twenty 
men, to the Arkansas mountains, and after visits with their fam- 
ilies found their way deviously to Federal forces in Missouri 
and Arkansas. They, with others of similar loyalty from the Ar- 
kansas and Missouri Ozarks, made up formidable units of the 
“mountain Feds.” 

Contemporary explanations of the origin and nature of the 
Arkansas Peace Society must be evaluated as war propaganda. 
Confederate sources attributed formation of the subversive groups 
to Yankee abolitionists, Black Republican emissaries who went 
about mouthing mischievous humbuggery about the rich and the 
poor,”® to prejudices arising from birthplace and association,”* 
and to the youth and sheer ignorance of mountaineers who were 


21 Muster roll of J. J. Dawson’s Company . . . Commanded by Lt. Col. Marma- 
duke; filed as Company I, 18th Ark. Regt. Inf. 

22 Bromley, “Biography of John W. Morris.” 

23 Sixteen of the Izard County prisoners were found on the muster roll, Com- 
pany H, 8th Ark. Regt. Inf. 

24 “Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Arkansas for the period of 
the late rebellion and to November 1, 1866,” Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 
No. 53, 39 Cong., 2 Sess. Appendix A is a roster of Arkansas Federal troops. Roster 
of Company M, 3rd Regt. Ark. Cav. Vols. alone includes the names of ten members 
of the Peace Society, namely John W. Harness, David Barnett, Alexander Copeland, 
John and William B. Harris, Peter M. and Ananias Sutterfield (Satterfield), Ben- 
jamin G. Watts, Stephen Jones, and William Potter. The same names were found on 
muster roll, Company I, 18th Ark. Inf., C.S.A. 

25 Little Rock True Democrat, December 5, 1861, January 16, 1862. 

26 Little Rock Arkansas State Gazette, December 14, 1861. 
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misled. Unionist propaganda hailed the Peace Society as evi- 
dence of spontaneous desire to join the Federal army, or other- 
wise actively to participate in suppression of rebellion. 

The Confederate view, holding the movement exotic in origin 
and ascribing its growth to deception of the simple, is supported 
in part by the testimony of members in courts and before the 
military board, provided those records are accepted at face value. 
Most of the prisoners seemed eager to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that they were not only unsophisticated and misled, but 
also were only dimly aware of any loyalties whatever except to 
home and kin. One testified that he remembered vaguely that 
something like an oath was read to him, but he was deaf and did 
not catch its meaning. Others claimed that they subscribed to 
part of the oath only and therefore did not truly join. Still another 
said he would have joined the Confederate army if he had not 
been detained by arrest. Alexander Holley joined the society un- 
der the impression that it was a Confederate brotherhood. Wil- 
liam Gadberry was trapped into membership when asked whether 
he liked the old constitution or the new and answered that he 
knew nothing of either. Isaiah Ezell did recall that at his initia- 
tion there was talk of a yellow ribbon and an owl but could not 
remember details. Sam Curl said he had joined the Confederate 
army twice already, was ready to join again, and could not rightly 
be called a Unionist. William Haines asserted he was a Confed- 
erate soldier though he had not gone to war. Ananias Stobaugh 
admitted he had joined something that had come from outside 
the county, from headquarters, but did not know what headquar- 
ters, and asserted that he would have been in the Confederate 
army already except for being nearly blind. (With eyeight pre- 
sumably improved, Stobaugh later joined the Federal army at 
Helena.) J. B. Parsley joined because other good citizens were 
joining, and J. F. Broyles because he thought the society was to 
protect whites against Negroes. 

Organic documents of the Peace Society, its constitution and 
bylaws and secret oaths, have survived in several versions.”” They 
were, of course, not designed completely to reveal the nature of 

27 One version of the oath is a separate document found in possession of a num- 


ber of the society in Izard County. There are two versions of the constitution, 
each including an oath differing from the separate oath. One of the constitutions 
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the organization to the uninitiated. In the constitution no govern- 
ment was mentioned and no loyalty declared. It was stated, on 
the contrary, that self-preservation and mutual protection were 
the sole purposes. The oath, in a version found in possession of 
a member, was as follows: 


I do Solemnly Swear before almity god and these witnesses that I 
will and truly keep all the secrets of this Society that I will ever hole 
and all ways conceal and never Reveal anything in connexion there- 
with and that I will on the Shortest notice go to the assistance of any 
Brother at the peril of my life so help me god second as it is a matter 
of life and death who shall betray to our Enemies the Existance of 
this Society he shall forfeit his life and it shall be the duty [of] this 
society having Received knowledge of such traitor to inform the 
Brethern Each of whose duty it shall be to procure such Traitor and 
take his life at the peril of his own.?* 


Comparison of the several versions of the constitution and the 
oath, no two of which are identical, indicates a common origin 
for all. One constitution is that of the Mill Creek Peace Society 
of Izard County,”® and the other variants of the document were 
probably those of other local units of the brotherhood. 

Citizens’ committees, which in every instance initiated action 
to suppress the subversives, knew more of the political views of 
the disaffected than was expressed in their organic documents. 
Undoubtedly they could read between the lines and were eager 
to do so. William M. Akin, a member of the Izard County com- 
mittee, believed it a mistake for Confederate authorities to mini- 
mize publicly the treasonable motives of the secret brotherhood. 
With particular reference to the Mill Creek Society he wrote: 


I have lived in this township (Harris) for the last six years and have 
a right to know something about the private feelings of these men. 
When you consider that Harris township with a voting population of 
forty-eight turned out thirty-four jayhawkers you concede that I ought 
to know something of them. When I and several other gentlemen 
raised the stars and bars here, these very men threatened to come and 


is that of the Mill Creek Peace Society of Izard County, of which the document 
in the Oldham Collection is a certified copy. 

28 A version of the oath found in possession of a member of the Peace Society, 
containing notation of date February 1, 1862. This document, it appears from 
the notation, may have been used as evidence in the grand jury investigation. 

29 The document present is actually “A true copy from the original furnished 
by a member of the [Mill Creek] society.” 
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pull them down. When the news came last summer, as it first did, 
that [Sterling] Price and [Ben] McCulloch were beaten at Oak Hills, 
these very men threw up their hats and hurrahed for the United States 
of America. When I and others were canvassing this county last sum- 
mer for Col. McCarver’s regiment, these men would not come out even 
to hear us speak nor muster—they swore that they would never muster 
under the d——d nigger flag, but if any one would just come along with 
the stars and stripes that they would arise at midnight and go to it, 
and they would fight for it too when they got there. They plead ignor- 
ance now. . . . I have traded with these men for six years and I defy 
any man to overreach them in a trade. . . .*° 


This inquiry into the nature of the Peace Society included an 
effort to discover how the area of disaffection differed from the 
rest of the stat¢, how members of the society differed from citi- 
zens generally in the same counties, and how leaders of the move- 
ment differed from rank and file. Names of 240 members of the 
society are known, of a total membership estimated as high as 
seventeen hundred. Of known members, 181 were located and 
identified in records appropriate for analysis. 

In the six counties involved, the ratio of slave to white popula- 
tion was 3.8 to 100 compared with 34 to 100 for the whole state. 
There were no slaveholders among identified members. In Searcy 
County, center of the movement, there were only 1.8 slaves per 
100 whites, the second lowest ratio in the state. In the whole 
county there were only ten slaveholders and a total of ninety-three 
slaves. Per capita wealth in the six counties was decidedly lower 
than in the state generally, but did not vary significantly between 
members and their neighbors. For example, in Searcy County, 
where the average property holding was assessed at $496, mem- 
bers were assessed for an average of $422. In Izard County, where 
economic disparity was greatest, the average citizen was wealthier 
than his subversive neighbor by only $233. Members of the Peace 
Society were slaveless and poor, as were nearly all the people in 
north central Arkansas, including those who were loyal to the 
Confederacy. 

Birthplace, it could be presumed reasonably, was a factor in 
subversion. Of the 181 subversives found in the manuscript cen- 


80 Little Rock True Democrat, March 6, 1862. 

31 U.S. manuscript census returns, 1850 and 1860; tax assessment lists for the 
counties involved, 1858-1860 (Department of Archives and History, Little Rock). 
The census returns for counties concerned are microfilm copies. 
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sus returns of 1860, 115 were born in Tennessee, thirteen in North 
Carolina, and eleven in Arkansas. Eleven were born outside the 
slave states. These figures reduced to percentages do not vary 
greatly from corresponding ones based on the population in gen- 
eral in the area under study. When members of the society were 
compared with Arkansans generally, a somewhat startling fact 
emerged, though perhaps not statistically significant. Arkansans 
were only 91.7 per cent Southern born; members of the society 
were 93.9 per cent Southern born. On the premise that birth- 
place was a significant factor, one would have to conclude that 
the root of Arkansas subversion was in the upper South, parti- 
cularly in Tennessee. 

Leadership in the Peace Society was revealed in testimony in 
local courts and before the military board at Little Rock. From 
the testimony and other sources,** twenty-one members may be 
set down as actively engaged in promotion of the movement. Of 
the twenty-one, eleven were born in Tennessee, three in Arkansas, 
three in Missouri, two in North Carolina, one in Alabama, and 
one in Massachusetts. The Massachusetts-born leader had resided 
in Arkansas eighteen years. Among the group of twenty-one, 
there were ten farmers, six preachers, a physician, a schoolteacher, 
a brickmason, and two without recorded occupation. Leadership, 
statistically, was distinguished in two ways—by its greater propor- 
tion of preachers and its greater average length of residence in 
the state than among heads of families generally.** The preachers, 
four United Missionary Baptists and two Southern Methodists, 
seem to have been especially important in promotion. Four of 

82 Little Rock True Democrat, March 6, 1862; A. W. Bishop, Loyalty on the 
Frontier (St. Louis, 1863), 134. 

883'U.S. manuscript census returns, 1850 and 1860. Occupation and place of 
birth are explicit in the record. Length of residence in Arkansas, for those not 
born in the state, was estimated from the age of the oldest child in the family 


born in the state, and the estimate is therefore in each case a minimum figure. 
When stated, length of residence in the state was taken from the testimony of 
prisoners. 

84 Little Rock True Democrat, December 5, 1861; testimony of prisoners before 
military board, December 24, 1861. The preachers were Solomon Branum, H. W. 
Davis, George Long, and Joshua Reeves, Baptists, and John M. Carithers and 
Joshua Richardson, Methodists. James C. Richardson, prisoner, admitted that meet- 
ings of the society were held at the home of his father, Joshua Richardson. Peter 
A. Tyler testified in justice of peace court in Carroll County: “I am a member of 
a certain peace society represented to me by [George] Long and D. Jamison who 
invited me into the society.” Gehuger Ball, Fulton County prisoner, testified that 
H. W. Davis had presented to him the constitution of the society. 
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them were born in Tennessee and one in Alabama. The sixth, a 
native of Massachusetts and a Southern Methodist minister, was 
among the early settlers in north Arkansas and incidentally a man 
of considerable wealth. 

Assessment of the positive aspects of the Arkansas Peace So- 
ciety is difficult. From the nature of its origin direct evidence is 
peculiarly biased and obscure. Collateral records reveal by analy- 
sis what the organization was not, rather than what it was. It 
seems beyond doubt, however, that the secret brotherhood was 
indigenous and had at most no more than gestures of encourage- 
ment from the North. It has not been disproved that the society, 
in its beginning, was what it claimed to be, an organization for 
self-protection, and, in the words of an officially adopted resolu- 
tion, intended “to benefit ourselves when all other resources 
failed us.”* It is fair to conclude that the purpose of self-protec- 
tion was a general one and included protection against robbers, 
outlaws, runaway slaves, and all intruders into the affairs of mem- 
bers. The principal potential intruder was Confederate author- 
ity, and the enemy mentioned in the secret oath could hardly 
have meant anything else. The society intended to protect itself 
at home, not by rushing off to the Stars and Stripes. Left to itself 
in peaceful dissent, the brotherhood probably would have been 
merely a Unionist island of passive resistance. Drastic supression 
by neighbors, acting in the name of the Confederacy, and harsh 
treatment by the military gave the members a fighting cause. 

The story of the Arkansas Peace Society of 1861 is another 
example of the complexity of Southern history and a reminder 
that a common cultural tradition does not necessarily result in 
political solidarity and uniformity. 

35 At a meeting at the home of member David C. Ruff in Searcy County, 
November 25, 1861, attended by thirty or forty members of the society, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing the purpose and nature of the brotherhood. The 
resolutions denied the charge of conspiracy, stated that the society was intended 
to benefit the members, and that it would defend itself with arms against enemies 


from North or South. The resolutions, in the form of a true copy obtained from 
a member, were published in Bishop, Loyalty on the Frontier, 134-35. 





Woodrow Wilson’s Appointment 


Policy and the Negro 


By KATHLEEN LONG WOLGEMUTH 


a ELECTION OF WOODROW WILSON AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
United States in 1912 was hailed by many Negroes. Wilson, a 
Democrat, the standardbearer of the party which Negroes had 
regarded with suspicion and hostility since Civil War days, had 
attracted to his cause such colored leaders as W. E. B. Du Bois, 
rival of Booker T. Washington and active in the new National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Large 
groups of Negroes turned away from the Republican party on the 
strength of Wilson’s own statements and promises to their race.’ 
Widely publicized in Negro newspapers and magazines was Wil- 
son’s letter to a prominent Negro spokesman, Alexander Walters, 
head of the National Colored Democratic League (N.C.D.L.) 
and a bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in 
which he promised that “should I become President of the United 
States they [Negroes] may count on me for absolute fair dealing 
and for everything by which I could assist in advancing the 
interests of their race in the United States.”* 

Negro “radicals” and Democrats had worked strenuously to 
gain votes for Wilson. They waited for their efforts to be re- 

1 Apparently, statistics on Negro votes in the 1912 presidential election are no 
longer in existence. Of ten Northern cities with the largest colored population in 
1910, none have kept such records. However, numerous accounts in Negro news- 
papers—Democratic, Republican, and independent—and accounts given by leading 
Negroes in other places have convinced the writer that the shift in votes was large. 
See Kelly Miller's Monographic Magazine, I (May 1913), copy in Woodrow 
Wilson Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); William P. Morton, 
“The Future of the Negro in Politics,” MS., and letters of Morton to Wilson, 
November 9, 1912, March 14, 1913, ibid.; Alexander Walters, My Life and Work 
(New York, 1917); W.E.B. Du Bois, Dusk of Dawn (New York, 1940), 235, and 
interview, November 25, 1955. See also Arthur S. Link, “The Negro as a Factor 
in the Campaign of 1912,” in Journal of Negro History (Washington, 1916), 


XXXII (January 1947), 81-99. 
2 Walters, My Life and Work, 195. 
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warded by the new administration, for a new era of advancement 
for their race to commence. 

Certainly one anticipated reward was that of patronage. Negro 
leaders, many of whom had advocated the Democrat’s election 
and won a substantial block of Negro votes for him, now expected 
the political prizes they considered their due. There was no 
reason to think such appointments would not be forthcoming, for 
there were some fifty Negroes holding appointive positions when 
Wilson became President, and several high posts in government 
were considered traditionally Negro, including recorder of the 
deeds for Washington, D. C., register of the Treasury, minister to 
Liberia, and minister to Haiti. President Taft had appointed a 
Negro to the post of assistant United States attorn: general. 
Thus, when Wilson took office in 1913 there was ample precedent 
to support Negro hopes for political advancement in the federal 
service. 

Alexander Walters consulted with the President on the question 
of Negro patronage early in 1913. Walters was connected closely 
with most of the elements which formed the nucleus of Wilson's 
Negro support. No conclusions were reached at the conference 
between the two men, and Wilson wrote Walters that he “made 
it an absolute rule not to indicate what I am going to do about 
appointments, but I am sure you will not feel uneasy after the 
general assurances I have taken pleasure in giving you from 
time to time.”* Walters moved to Washington to be available to 
Wilson. 

Walters filed his list of suggested appointees at the White 
House in March. No copy of this list is available, but probably 
it was substantially the same as that submitted in his name in 
May. The latter included members of the N.C.D.L. and its 
branches and members of the National Independent Political 
League (N.1I.P.L.), which had supported Wilson and was recog- 
nized by the Democratic party. The posts Walters suggested 
were those held by Negroes in the previous administrations. 
There was no attempt to open new areas for Negroes in this list 
of suggestions.* Walters’ second list was forwarded by Robert S. 

3 Wilson to Walters, January 17, 1913, reported in Richmond (Va.) Planet, 
copy in Wilson Papers. 


4 A letter of Robert S. Hudspeth to Joseph P. Tumulty, May 6, 1913, in Wilson 
Papers, contains Walters’ list: A. E. Patterson, prominent lawyer of Oklahoma, 
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Hudspeth, member of the Democratic Party Central Committee 
for New Jersey. Hudspeth commented on Walters’ recommenda- 
tions, and added some of his own, along with a high tribute to the 
bishop. Walters, he wrote, was “the leading spirit” in the organ- 
ized movement of Negroes for the Democratic party, was “abso- 
lutely single-minded and sincere,” and desired no reward for him- 
self from Wilson. Hudspeth suggested that Wilson might appoint 
Walters’ young son a White House messenger. 

Soon William Monroe Trotter, corresponding secretary of the 
N.L.P.L. and manager of its eastern headquarters, made his bid 
to influence Negro appointments. Trotter, the fiery young editor 
of a Negro newspaper, the Boston Guardian, had been a staunch 
Wilson man. He wrote Wilson in March: “From my responsible 
position in this cause as editor and leader, I greatly desire to have 
your confidence, and to know and be granted the privilege of 
consultation on your general policy where we are concerned.”® 
He insisted that he was not ambitious for federal office, and when 
his name was put forward by Walters, Trotter requested that it 
be withdrawn. His desire was to be the President’s confidant in 
matters which affected the Negro, but he did not attain this posi- 
tion. Trotter’s sharp manner and frank requests were a contrast 
to the quieter and more tactful ways of Walters, and Wilson 
seemed to place more confidence in Walters. Soon Trotter was 
to join the ranks of the most outspoken critics of Wilson’s Negro 
policies. 
for register of the Treasury; Peter J. Smith, prominent Boston Negro, a Harvard 
graduate, for recorder of the deeds in Washington; A. B. Cosey, lawyer, head of 
New Jersey Negro Democrats in 1912; J. L. Curtis, a New York City lawyer, 
active Negro Democrat in the 1912 campaign, for minister to Haiti; R. N. Wood, 
second district New York Negro Democrat, for collector of the port of New 
York; J. A. Ross, editor of the Detroit Informer, for collector of internal revenue 
in Honolulu; S. A. Watkins, Chicago lawyer, for assistant district attorney in 
Chicago; C. G. Clements, South Carolina Negro Democratic leader and editor of 
the Star of Zion, official newspaper of the A.M.E. Zion Church, for minister to 
Liberia; Frank Wheaton, New York City lawyer, for consul to Sierra Leone: 
James A. Howard, editor of Harrisburg (Pa.) New Era, for supervisor of Indian 
schools; J. L. Johnson, an Ohio physician who had been active in the Democratic 
campaign of 1912, for special agent in the Forestry Department; William Monroe 
Trotter, lawyer, officer in the N.LP.L., and editor of the Boston Guardian, for 
assistant district attorney in Boston; J. Milton Waldron, minister, N.LP.L. official, 
and active Democrat in the 1912 campaign, for collector of customs at George- 
town, D.C.; A. H. Underdown, Washington steward and chef, active Democrat 
in the 1912 campaign, for steward and chef at the White House; William Tarby, 


Boston Democrat recommended by Trotter, for inspector of customs in Boston. 
5 Trotter to Wilson, March 11, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 
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The N.A.A.C.P. made no formal requests to Wilson on appoint- 
ments. It supported Walters and Trotter, while appealing to 
Wilson through its news organ, the Crisis, to fulfill his promises to 
Negroes. 

Elsewhere there was ardent opposition to those actions by 
Walters and others who had approached the President regarding 
Negro appointments. One Negro newspaper condemned Walters. 
He had, it wrote, “attracted the attention of every Negro hater 
in Washington and in the country and thereby enlisted their bitter 
opposition to the political preferment of the colored leaders, 
drawn to himself a horde of political office-seekers, who desired 
the ear of the President, and embarrassed the Chief Executive of 
the nation to accord fair treatment to the representatives of one 
of the kindliest races of people on the face of the earth.” It was 
predicted that Walters and Booker T. Washington would be dis- 
covered in a “grapple for recognition and influence in the White 
House.”® 

This prediction of a power struggle between Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Walters soon proved to be false, for two reasons. First, 
Washington himself was not in touch with the Democratic 
administration. He had been an adviser to President Roosevelt 
and President Taft and had campaigned against Wilson in the 
election of 1912. To Wilson and the new administration he seems 
to have offered no suggestions on possible Negro nominees. 

More important was the attitude of Wilson himself toward 
Negro appointments. He turned neither to Walters nor to Wash- 
ington. There was no need to. For the President took no action 
on Negro appointments in March and April. Rumors circulated 
freely in the Negro Republican press that Wilson’s failure to 
appoint Negroes was to be a definite policy. One Negro editor 
wrote Wilson his belief that the President’s inaction stemmed 
from pre-planned strategy, and said he based this view “on state- 
ments from those closest to you.’ Many Negro Democrats, 
worried by the absence of patronage to members of their race, 
pleaded with Wilson to recognize some of his colored supporters 
by appointing them to federal posts. Their concern, they said, 
was based partly on reports that Wilson had said he would not 

6 Richmond Planet, n.d., enclosed in letter to Wilson from J. S. Stemons, March 


17, 1913, ibid. 
7 Calvin Chase to Wilson, March 29, 1913, ibid. 
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appoint any Negroes to offices where race antagonisms might be 
aroused. They reminded the President of their loyal party support 
and the sacrifices this support had entailed.* Official Democratic 
groups bided their time in a growing atmosphere of uneasiness. 

What angered many Negroes cheered many whites. The Negro 
should be kept in his place, they thought, and that place was not 
in government. Typical of this attitude was a New York Times 
editorial of April 18, 1913, in answer to a letter from a Negro, 
Cleveland G. Allen, protesting Wilson’s “anti-Negro” policies. 
It read, in part: 


The Negroes of the United States are doing very well. Thanks to 
the leadership of men like Booker T. Washington they have become a 
law-abiding and industrious race and their interests are not centered in 
politics or office-holding. . . . 

If President Wilson is doing precisely what Mr. Allen accuses him of 
doing, he will meet no protest from men like Mr. Washington, who 
have the interest of the race at heart. 


Until the end of April Negro complaints were based on the 
failure of President Wilson to appoint members of their race to 
federal offices. But there came a change. Wilson inaugurated a 
new policy, one which caused far greater concern to a larger 
number of Negroes than mere absence of action. It began with 
the dismissal of two Negroes from the important posts of as- 
sistant attorney general and auditor for the Navy. This might 
have been explainable on the grounds that the Negroes holding 
these jobs were Republicans, but less explainable was the appoint- 
ment of whites to replace them. A fear rose in the minds of many 
Negroes who until now had held that Wilson would soon begin 
awarding posts to colored people. Who would succeed to all the 
other federal positions now held by Negro Republicans? To 
editor Calvin Chase in the May 3 isue of the Bee the answer had 
been clear for a long time. They would be white Democrats, he 
said, with the possible exceptions of ministers to Haiti and 
Liberia. 

Chase’s prophecy was more than fulfilled by the end of Wilson’s 
first term. Wilson told his cabinet in April 1913 that he had made 
no particular promises to Negroes except to do them justice, and 


* 1. W. L. Roundtree to Tumulty, April 16, 1913; James C. Waters to Tumulty, 
April 26, 1913, ibid.; New York Times, April 18, 1913. 
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said that he desired to avoid friction.* But was it possible to 
pursue a course that would not lead to dissatisfaction? Wilson 
had to consider the views of his cabinet and of the Senate which 
confirmed executive appointments. He had to bear in mind also 
the views of his Negro supporters, Negroes in office and those 
desiring office, those of Booker T. Washington’s philosophy and. 
those of Du Bois. The conflicting interests could not be nar- 
rowed down to two opposing sides; they were shifting, often con- 
fused interests which overlapped and intermingled in one area, 
diverged and opposed in another. The absence of Negro appoint- 
ments had not avoided friction. 

After the replacement of Negroes by whites in the attorney 
general's office and the Navy Department, Negro Democrats 
warned Wilson that he was jeopardizing their whole political 
future. Negro Democrats were “condemned as traitors to the 
race by its staunchest Republican leaders.” They found them- 
selves in “a political wilderness in despair, with, it seems, all forces 
against us without and within the lines of race.” Hudspeth 
sought aid from Wilson’s secretary, Joseph Tumulty. “I trust the 
President will see his way clear to allot at least as much patronage 
to the colored race, who espoused our cause, as was given colored 
Republicans by the Republican Party,” he wrote. The secretary 
of the N.C.D.L., C. P. J. Smith, made a similar plea to Tumulty. 
Bishop Walters, said Smith, was planning to hold open meetings 
on the West Coast, but the bishop was afraid he could not interest 
Negroes in the Democratic party in the light of presidential 
actions. According to Smith, the opposition always insisted that 
Wilson could not be excused on the ground of his crowded sched- 
ule, for he had not been too busy to appoint whites to replace 
Negroes in some federal positions." 

Two events in the summer of 1913 stirred Negro emotions still 
higher. One was the nomination of a Negro as register of the 
Treasury and his voluntary withdrawal after senatorial protest. 
The second was the appointment of a white to the “Negro” post 
of minister to Haiti. 

A. E. Patterson, a Negro lawyer in Oklahoma, was named by 

% Josephus Daniels, Desk Diary, April 11, 1913, in Josephus Daniels Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 


10 Rufus L. Perry to Wilson, July 21, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 
11 Hudspeth to Tumulty, May 29, 1913; Smith to Tumulty, June 14, 1913, ibid. 
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Wilson to the position of register of the Treasury. Patterson had 
been suggested by Walters and the N.C.D.L., and was said to 
have the backing of Senator Thomas P. Gore. According to Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, under whom Patter- 
son would work, McAdoo and Wilson had agreed on the choice 
“from a desire to be just and generous to the negroes.” McAdoo 
said that he agreed with the President that Patterson’s department 
should be made a “distinctly colored division” in order to give the 
Negroes a chance to prove their independent merit.’* Patterson’s 
name was sent to the Senate for confirmation. 

Confirmation never came. Certain Southern senators, notably 
James K. Vardaman, Benjamin R. Tillman, and Hoke Smith, 
violently opposed the appointment. Southern novelist Thomas 
Dixon, author of The Clansman and other anti-Negro novels, 
wrote the President on July 27, 1913: 


I am heartsick over the announcement that you have appointed a 
Negro to boss white girls as Register of the Treasury. Please let me 
as one of your best friends utter my passionate protest. Unless you 
withdraw his name the South can never forgive this. 

We have travelled many leagues from the Negro equality ideas in 
vogue when Cleveland, a Democratic President, did this thing. The 
establishment of Negro men over white women employees in the 
Treasury department has . . . long been a serious offense against the 
cleanliness of our social life.’® 


Wilson in reply defended his action, stating that he was intro- 
ducing “a plan of concentration” which would put all the Negroes 
together, and that this was nearing completion in the registry 
division. The races, he said, would not be mixed in any one 
bureau."* Wilson’s answer was not sufficient to overcome opposi- 
tion. The pressure increased, and Patterson withdrew his name. 

Patterson was the first Negro the administration had named to 
federal office. His failure to stand up to the opposition unloosed 
an avalanche of criticism by Negroes, since the job at stake was 
traditionally Negro, and Patterson’s “cowardly” retreat was re- 
garded as a setback for the whole race. More sharply attacked 


12 W. G. McAdoo to O. G. Villard, October 27, 1913, in Villard Papers (Harvard 
University Library ). 

13 Thomas Dixon to Wilson, June 27, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 

14 Wilson to Dixon, June 29, 1913, ibid. 
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were the resisting senators, and such Negroes as Du Bois looked 
beyond them to examine the conduct of the President in this 
affair. To Du Bois, the fact that Wilson had permitted the “forced 
refusal of a well-earned office” was even less defensible than 
Patterson’s withdrawal. But Du Bois and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, white editor of the progressive New York Evening Post and 
chairman of the board of directors of the N.A.A.C.P., believed 
that the entire episode had served a good purpose. It had created 
a clear challenge which Wilson could not avoid, and soon they 
would know if the President would allow Southern senators and 
spokesmen to rule his appointments. They referred to President 
Cleveland’s support of his nominee for the office of register of 
the Treasury which he maintained until the Senate finally backed 
down and confirmed the first Negro to hold such office. Wilson 
would do as well, they predicted. An editorial in the Nation, 
expressing similar views, concluded: “We believe that [Wilson] 
will not permit any Southern reactionaries . . . to deter him from 
giving, in the matter of offices, fair play to a heavily disadvantaged 
race. ™* 

The second event which stirred Negro emotions in the summer 
of 1913, that of appointing a white minister to the Negro republic 
of Haiti, a position held by Negroes since 1869 but for one four- 
year period, was a more significant blow to Wilson’s colored fol- 
lowers. Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan conferred 
with Wilson early in June on the situation in Haiti, and they 
decided that in view of the unstable conditions there they would 
appoint a white man to serve for a few months until affairs were 
straightened out. Then they would select a Negro to replace him. 
Wilson doubted if a suitable white man was available, but Bryan 
suggested an ex-congressman from Missouri, Madison R. Smith, 
and Wilson concurred. The Senate confirmed the nomination on 
August 7, 1913, and Smith replaced the Negro incumbent, H. W. 
Furness. When Smith resigned in 1914, the new appointee was 
another white, Arthur Bailey-Blanchard of Louisiana."® 

The Negro press denounced the Haitian appointment. Negro 

15 “Another Open Letter to Woodrow Wilson,” in Crisis (New York, 1910- ), 
VI (September 1913), 9; “The President and the Negro,” in Nation (New York, 
1865- ), XCVII (August 7, 1913), 114. 

16 W. J. Bryan to Wilson, June 19, 1913; Wilson to Bryan, June 29, 1913, in 


Wilson Papers; James A. Padgett, “Diplomats to Haiti and Their Diplomacy,” in 
Journal of Negro History, XXV (July 1940), 309. 
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Republican papers saw it as a direct affront to their race, and 
their arguments followed previously laid lines. The effect the 
appointment had on the radical Negro press was more striking, 
because of the new tone it adopted. The Crisis had hitherto 
blamed Southern senators and advisers for the President’s inaction 
and mistakes, and had expressed faith that Wilson would soon 
extend his New Freedom to all. But in September it labeled 
the Haitian appointment a “complete surrender of President 
Wilson” to Vardaman and Tillman in matters of official recogni- 
tion of the Negro. In an open letter to Wilson, the Crisis asked: 
“Sir, you have been president of the United States for six months 
and what is the result? . . . A dozen worthy Negro officials re- 
moved from office and you have nominated only one black man.” 
It asserted that there was a definite movement toward segregation 
in the federal departments and asked if Wilson knew about this, 
or if it was solely the action of his subordinates."* 

Negro Democrats were still not ready to protest openly or 
bitterly to the President. They wrote Wilson and Tumulty of 
their continuing hopes for appointments, and while some ques- 
tioned the appointment of a white man to Haiti, others wrote: 
“Now while we decline to oppose the appointment of a gentle- 
man having no other ground for doing so save his being a white 
man ... yet we trust that some worthy colored Democrats shall 
be recognized on the same basis which the Haitian appointment 
has been made.”"* Their plea was for placement of colored Demo- 
crats, but they were to see only one such appointment and con- 
firmation in the first Wilson administration, that of James L. 
Curtis as minister to Liberia. Curtis’ appointment did not come 
until late in 1915, and before it the only Negro nominated by 
Wilson besides Patterson was a Republican holdover from the 
Taft administration, Robert H. Terrell. 

Terrell’s retention as municipal judge in Washington, D.C., 
may have been unfavorably received by patronage-minded Negro 
Democrats, but it merited praise from less partisan Negro liberals. 
For Wilson backed up Terrell’s nomination against bitter white 
opposition, and carried it through successfully. The contest began 
in January 1914 when Terrell’s name was first reconsidered. 

17 Crisis, VI (September 1913), 9. 


18 W. C. Payne, chairman, Wilson and Marshall Colored Democratic Club, 
N.C.D.L., to Wilson, August 11, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 
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Senator Vardaman hurried to visit the President to plead the 
case for political separation of the races. In spite of this, in 
February Wilson sent Terrell’s name to the Senate, where it was 
committed after heated debate. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
reported favorably the following month, and on April 24, 1914, 
after two months’ delay in committee, debate, and filibuster by 
Vardaman, assent was given.’® 

The recordership of the deeds for Washington, D. C., another 
post held by Negroes since 1881, was given to a white, John F. 
Costello, in the summer of 1916. It had been Wilson’s expressed 
intention to appoint a Negro to this position in 1914, and he 
disclosed this to the Southern-born Speaker of the House, Champ 
Clark, who had come to ask if rumors to this effect were true. 
Wilson referred to his pre-election conversations with a group 
of colored men, and asked Clark to try to understand that he felt 
“bound to nominate for the Recordership of the Deeds a man of 
the negro race.” He took no action on it until 1916, when Walters 
urged him to nominate a Negro to this important post. “Owing 
to the character of the opposition in certain quarters to a Negro 
being appointed Recorder of the Deeds, it has become a test case 
and we are not now contending so much for the office as we are 
for the principle involved, namely the right for Negroes to be 
nominated and confirmed in important offices,” Walters wrote 
Wilson in January 1916. But senatorial opposition was too heavy 
for Wilson to be willing to push the appointment of a Negro. 
He wanted to avoid friction. This last traditionally Negro post 
thus fell to a white.” 

No other Negroes were appointed to those positions which had 
been expected, except James L. Curtis who replaced the Republi- 
can incumbent, William D. Crum, as minister to Liberia. The 
post had been offered to Walters in September 1915, but he said 
his church came first, and declined. Walters recommended 
Curtis, a New York lawyer active in the work of the colored 
Democrats, and Wilson accepted his recommendation. This action 
was heralded by Walters and some other Negro Democratic 

19 For favorable comment see Kelly Miller to Wilson, June 15, 1914; for unfavor- 
able comment, John Sharp Williams to Wilson, April 2, 1914, ibid.; scattered 
references to the course through the Senate in New York Times, January 22, 
February 19, March 24, April 17, 25, 1914. 


20 Crisis, XII (August 1916), 198; Wilson to Champ Clark, May 4, 1914; Walters 
to Wilson, January 21, 1916, in Wilson Papers. 
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leaders, but colored men of Du Bois’ leanings thought this one 
isolated appointment insufficient evidence of any change in 
policy, and too late to make up for previous lack of governmental 
action and for the segregation which had been instituted in 
several federal departments.”* 

The extent and importance of administrative positions lost by 
Negroes during Wilson’s first administration may be seen in the 
list below. It is a partial compilation of offices held by colored 
men before Wilson’s election as compared with those held by 
them after he had served one term. The list shows that the 
number of Negroes in federal office was drastically reduced, and 
those remaining in office by 1916 were Republicans, but for one.*” 


Negroes Appointed to Wilson’s Negro Wilson’s Negro 
Federal Office by Taft Appointments _ Retentions 
Assistant Attorney General 0 

Register of the Treasury 0( Patterson ) 
Collector of Customs, Washington, D. C, ...................0... 0 

Internal Revenue Collector, Honolulu .........................0+++ .0 

Minister to Liberia 

Recorder of the Deeds, Washington, D. C. ....................-- 

Receiver of Land Office, Jackson, Mississippi 

Special Agent, Agricultural Department 

Deputy Collector, Los Angeles 

Inspector at New York 

Secretary of Legation in Liberia 

Municipal Judge in Washington, D. Cy .0...0.........:.00.0000000- 

Assistant District Attorney, Chicago 

Assistant District Attorney, Boston 

Internal Revenue Collector, Beaufort, South Carolina .... 

Postmistress, Mound Bayou, Mississippi 

Postmaster, Boley, Oklahoma 


Negroes Retained from Previous 
Administrations by Taft : 
Minister to Haiti 

Internal Revenue Collector, New York 
Internal Revenue Collector, Jacksonville 
Auditor for Navy 

Consul at St. Thomas 

Consul at St. Etienne 

Consul at Madagascar 

Consul at Cognac 
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21 Frank L. Polk to Walters, September 28, 1915, in Walters, My Life and Work, 
196-97. 

22 Compiled from newspaper reports and pamphlets, particularly: Republican 
Text Book, 1912, p. 239; Republican Text Book, 1916, p. 379. Both of these 
sources must be checked against others for accuracy. See also Freedman, undated 
copy in Wilson Papers, and other Negro newspapers and magazines, notably the 
Crisis, for notices on replacements and appointments of Negroes in federal depart- 
ments. 
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Consul of Sierra Leone .. 0 
Consul at Cap Haitien 0 
Special Assistant District Attorney at Washington, D. C. ; 


Collector of Customs, Georgetown, D.C. ........:c:sssssesee+- 
Collector of Customs, St. Marys, Georgia 
Postmaster, Beaufort, South Carolina 

The reactions of Negro Democrats by 1916 were varied. If one 
takes the word of some of their spokesmen, the situation was 
better than under any previous administration. Walters pointed 
to Curtis (Liberian minister) and Terrell (municipal judge) and 
asked how it could be charged that Wilson had deserted the 
Negro.** A Negro newspaper editor in Kansas wrote: “Colored 
men may not hold all of the same places formerly held by our 
people, but they are holding those equally as good, and are hold- 
ing more of them than ever before.” The news organ of the 
N.C.D.L., the Freedman, gave no indication of any racial dis- 
sension within party ranks when it said: “Never under any admin- 
istration has, the Negro benefited as much by the foriunes of 
prosperity as under the Wilson administration.” It listed eight 
Negroes holding consular posts, failing to mention that seven 
of these had been appointed in previous, Republican administra- 
tions.** 

But Walters, along with other Negro Democrats, while defend- 
ing Wilson to the public, was increasingly critical of the Presi- 
dent’s race policies. Walters had apologized many times for Wil- 
son, and this course was based probably on a combination of 
faith and expediency. At other times he leveled sharp rebukes 
at the administration. On January 30, 1914, he requested an 
audience with Wilson, explaining that recent developments made 
it imperative that he be given an opportunity to state the Negro 
side of the patronage question to Wilson. “I had hoped I might 
have been called in ere this,” he wrote, “to have presented to the 
President the Democratic Negroes’ viewpoint of this critical 
situation for say what you will or nay there is a growing resent- 
ment on the part of ten millions of Negroes against the President.” 
Later in the year he publicly disapproved Wilson’s failure to 
invite any Negro to the White House. In the election year of 
1916, 1. an open letter to the President, Walters upheld Wilson’s 

23 Walters to Wilson, January 26, 1916, in Wilson Papers. 


24P. C. Thomas, “A Few Facts for Your Careful Consideration,” MS., ibid.; 
Freedman, n.d. (1916), ibid. 
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appointments of Curtis and Terrell and Patterson as symbols of 
Wilson’s regard for the Negro. But in the same letter an element 
of dissatisfaction was apparent. Walters said that the Democratic 
party could never gain Negro support in the North, East, and 
West while it denied the vote to Southern Negroes. He also 
called for strong presidential pressure to insure the successful 
nomination of a Negro for recorder of the deeds. In June 1916 
this very important leader resigned from his position as president 
of the N.C.D.L. because of his recent election as senior bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.2*> Whether an 
increase of church duties was the major reason for Walters’ 
resignation is not disclosed, but his disillusionment with the Wil- 
son administration was evident in his autobiography which ap- 
peared the following year. Here Walters scathingly condemned 
the attitude and policies of Wilson toward the Negro race.* 

Thus the props of Negro Democracy were weak. The parent 
party in denying patronage to colored members had alienated 
many of the rank and file Negro Democrats. Leaders could deny 
patronage setbacks, but figures did not lie, and figures showing 
the marked drop of the number of Negroes in important federal 
offices were published by Negro Republican and radical papers. 
Negroes who had joined the Democratic party out of idealistic 
attachment to Wilson were dismayed by his appointment policy, 
segregation in the federal departments, and rising racist tenden- 
cies in Congress. Those who had joined the party with ambitions 
for climbing the political ladder were deserting in large numbers 
the party which they now felt had accepted their support with no 
idea of recompense. Many of these desired offices for themselves 
or their colleagues not from personal ambitions alone but from an 
earnest conviction that such offices betokened prestige, a quality 
the race valued highly. Retention of Negro Republicans was a 
blow to Negro Democrats perhaps, but replacement of colored 
Republicans with whites was beyond that a blow to members 
of both parties, to all colored people. 

It was this latter thought that prevailed among Negro radicals 
and their white co-workers. Du Bois and Villard had protested 

25 Walters to Wilson, January 30, 1914; Walters to Wilson, January 26, 1916; 
James H. W. Howard, chairman, executive committee of N.C.D.L., to Wilson, 


June 3, 1916, ibid. 
26 Walters, My Life and Work, 195 ff. 
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and continued to protest segregation in government offices and 
appointment of whites to Negro posts, and by the end of the first 
Wilson administration were convinced, by these and other official 
actions, that future support of the Democratic party was sense- 
less." 

Scant mention has been made here of Booker T. Washington 
and the appointment policy. The reason is that he had little 
direct contact with the Wilson government. On administrative 
policy, neither Booker T. Washington nor his close associates 
were approached by Wilson. Washington did protest against the 
appointments of certain whites to replace Negroes, but did so 
quietly, through Villard. Washington and his private secretary, 
Emmett J. Scott, answered Negro Republicans who sought their 
aid in retaining positions in government, saying they had no 
influence in the new administration. James A. Cobb, assistant 
district attorney in Washington, D. C., asked Washington to write 
the attorney general that he considered Cobb’s office outside the 
arena of politics. Scott replied: “We have not sent any letters to 
the White House, or the Attorney General's office, in behalf of any 
positions since the change in administration. Reasons for this are 
so obvious that I am surprised you take umbrage.”** 

The virtual absence of communication between Booker T. 
Washington and Wilson was due also to the Negro leader's aver- 
sion to acting in matters of friction. His previous political dealings 
had been conducted largely in a subdued, but nonetheless effec- 
tual, manner. Now, with Negro Democrats and radicals demand- 
ing a greater role in government, with militant groups such as the 
N.A.A.C.P. supporting the cry for increased colored participation 
in government, the situation was changing. It is difficult to judge 
what the atmosphere would have been had a Republican regime 
been in power, and Booker T. Washington still in close touch with 
the allotment of Negro patronage. With a Democratic Congress, 
in which Southern politicians were always prepared to block 
any moves for Negro advancement, and with a President who had 
removed many Negro Republicans from federal office, Washing- 
ton’s position was far different from before. Disgust with politics 

27 Villard to Tumulty, July 8, 1916, in Wilson Papers; Crisis, XIII (November 
1916), 5, 12, 17; ibid. (December 1916), 59. 


28 E. J. Scott to James A. Cobb, June 18, 1914, in Booker T. Washington Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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was general in his group. On the eve of the 1916 election Scott 
wrote a Negro Republican politician in Louisiana: “The truth of 
the matter is, both you and I have proved to our own satisfaction, 
that there is nothing in politics of a substantial character for the 
black man.””° 

And so executive appointments were lost to Negroes, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. One party had been deprived of its 
positions without even a public protest from Booker T. Washing- 
ton, its leader who had so recently exercised great influence. The 
second party had no chance to lose offices it had never gained. 


29 Scott to Walter L. Cohen, October 13, 1915, ibid. 





India—Britain’s Substitute for 
American Cotton, 1861-1865 


By FRENISE A. LOGAN 


“ 


. HOW WOULD IT BE,” ASKED THE COTTON-CONSCIOUS 
Chronicle of Bolton, England, in the spring of 1859, “if a rupture 
of the [American] Union suddenly choked the sources of that 
enormous . . . supply?”? That newspaper, though perhaps the 
first to put it so bluntly, was by no means the first to raise the 
specter of a possible civil war in America and a consequent 
scarcity of American cotton on the English market. Since the 
1830's, with nearly three fourths of their annual raw cotton 
imports coming from America, cotton manufacturers in Britain 
had been uncomfortably aware of the calamitous economic effects 
to their industry of an outbreak of civil war in America. But 
it was the intensification of the slavery question and the re- 
sultant increased threat of war in the United States in the late 
1850's that finally forced British cotton manufacturers to seek 
“a more stable source” to supply their raw cotton needs. 

As a first step, the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire founded 
in 1857 the Cotton Supply Association. Three years later, with 
matters fast approaching a crisis in the United States, the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce formed the Manchester Cotton 
Company. Both organizations shared a common aim: “to en- 
courage the increased cultivation of cotton in every part of the 
world suited for its growth.” Agents of one or both companies 
were sent to survey cotton-growing areas in Brazil, Egypt, West 
Africa, the West Indies, the Fiji Islands, China, and India. Al- 

1 Quoted in Manchester Cotton Supply Reporter, May 16, 1859. The writer 
gathered the bulk of the material for this paper during a year’s study in India, 
1953-1954. He wishes to thank the Ford Foundation Board on Overseas Training 
and Research for the financial support which made the study possible. 

2 Fifth Annual Report of the Cotton Supply Association (Manchester, 1862), 


5, quoted in Edward M. Earle, “Egyptian Cotton and the American Civil War,” in 
Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886- ), XLI (December 1926), 524-25. 
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though optimistic reports were despatched from most of the 
places visited, India was unanimously cited as the one country 
best capable of supplying the cotton demands of Lancashire 
in the event of a cutoff of that commodity from America. The 
fact that the plant was indigenous to the subcontinent, as well 
as the presence there of a “vast labouring population,” served to 
strengthen the conviction that India was “the cotton hope” of 
Britain.* 

Newspapers and cotton merchants in India were quick to 
take up the chorus. They eagerly endorsed the English agents’ 
optimism about the cotton-growing potential of the subcontinent, 
and then added a few arguments of their own. India was cited 
as a land which possessed all the requisites for the cultivation of 
cotton. With sbdil “unequalled in the world,” a climate which 
“renders the most fertile soil actually productive,” an abundance 
of labor “at lowest prices,” the general view was that there could 
be no logical reason why India could not become the foremost 
feeder of Lancashire mills.‘ Indeed, George Buist, a Bombay 
physician, assured the Cotton Supply Association in 1857 that 
there was no problem of a substitute for American cotton; India 
was fully vapable of producing three times as much cotton as 
the spinners and weavers of England required.® 

On the eve of civil war in the United States, then, India, 
especially Western India, was alive to the economic and com- 
mercial opportunity offered by the possible scarcity of American 
cotton on the English market. “Shrewd merchants of Bombay,” 
according to a contemporary Indian observer, “well prognosti- 
cated that the war cloud may soon burst [in America] which 
will have the effect of Lancashire making a large and unlimited 
demand on India for the supply of cotton.”* In anticipation of 
“the great demand,” the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, on 


3 Manchester Cotton Supply Reporter, September 1858. See also Hansard, 
Third series, CLXIII, 350-73. 

4 Bombay Gazette, March 12, 1861; Bombay Telegraph and Courier, May 
28, 1861; Bombay Saturday Review, April 6, 1861; Bombay Times and Standard, 
March 2, 1861; letter from W. Huxham, Calicut, to Secretary, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, March 25, 1863, in Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1862-1863, p. 86. 

5 Buist to Secretary, Government of Bombay, October 30, 1857, in Secretariat 
Record Office, Revenue Department, Bombay City; hereinafter cited as SRORD. 

6 Dinsha E. Wacha, Premchund Roychund: His Early Life and Career (Bom- 
bay, 1913), 28-29. 
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April 6, 1861, commissioned W. C. Sillar, a cotton merchant of 
Bombay City, to visit the various cotton districts in the southern 
division of the Bombay Presidency. Sillar’s instructions were to 
obtain information on the cotton-producing potential of the dis- 
tricts visited “as well as the difficulties involved in the shipping 
of cotton to Bombay.” Also indicative of the interest manifested 
by nongovernmental officials was the action of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India. Shortly after war began in 
America, that organization offered a thousand rupees and the 
gold medal of the Manchester Cotton Supply Association for 
the best essay on the culture of cotton in India from foreign 
seed.® 

The increased interest in Indian raw cotton as a possible war- 
time substitute for American cotton was not confined to cotton 
maufacturers. The Governor-General of India, in a resolution 
of February 28, 1861, declared that the government of India 
would do all within its “legitimate” power towards facilitating 
“an immediate increase” in the production of cotton in the three 
presidencies of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras.* To this end, 
the government agreed, so far as the financial resources of the 
country would permit, to aid the transport of cotton from the 
hinterland to the coast ports by improving roads and other means 
of internal communication. In line with this resolution, the gov- 
ernment of India, by the end of 1861, had appropriated nine 
lakhs or 900,000 rupees to improve cotton roads throughout 
India. 

In order to encourage an immediate increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton, the government in the summer of 1861 issued two 
resolutions. The first, proclaimed on July 22, attempted to aid 
“any person desirous of learning what had been done in each 

7 Bombay Chamber of Commerce to A. D. Robertson, April 6, 1861, in 
SRORD;; see also Circular of April 25, 1861, ibid. 

8 See my article, “The American Civil War: An Incentive to Western India’s 
Experiments with Foreign Cotton Seeds?” in Agricultural History (Chicago, 
1927- ), XXX (January 1956), 35-40. 

® Resolution of February 28, 1861, in SRORD. See also letter of the Cal- 
cutta correspondent, in London Times, April 3, 1861. 

10 Correspondence Relating to Cotton Cultivation in India (Calcutta, 1863), 
183; Resolution, Government of India, Public Works Department, December 23, 
1861. For a fuller discussion of this subject see my article, “The American Civil 
War: A Major Factor in the Improvement of the Transportation System of Western 


India?” in Journal of Indian History (London, 1921- ), XXXIII (April 1955), 
91-102. 
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province . . . to improve and increase the production of cotton 
and in what direction further efforts are required or are most 
likely to be successful” by ordering the compilation of a guide or 
handbook by each presidency. The study was to be based on a 
“careful analysis” of records and published “with as little delay 
as possible.” The government agreed to bear the expenses in- 
volved in publication as well as “suitable remuneration for the 
author.”""" The second resolution, announced on August 9, de- 
clared that three grants of ten thousand rupees would be given 
each cotton season, one in each of the three presidencies, for the 
largest quantity of cotton combined with the best quality grown 
upon any plantation.” 

Partly in consequence of these governmental aids, but more 
because of the rapid increase in cotton prices from ten cents to 
thirty cents a pound, cotton cultivation in India was greatly 
extended. However, since India had a population of more than 
180,000,000 to feed, much of the available arable land was 
sown with grains. The increased demand for exportable cotton 
after 1861, therefore, could only be met in some districts by 
diverting to cotton cultivation a large proportion of the land 
which had been employed previously in raising grain and cereal 
crops.’* Partly because of the shift from grain to cotton sowing, 
in Bombay Presidency alone cultivation of cotton increased from 
1,073,260 acres in 1860-1861 to 2,071,804 acres in 1864-1865." 
In the Northwestern Provinces the area sown with cotton in 
1860 was 953,076 acres. It rose in 1862 to 985,578 acres. By 
1864 the area sown with cotton-had expanded to 1,730,634 acres." 

The extent to which the Civil War shifted England’s depend- 
ence on raw cotton from America to India can be seen from 
an examination of India’s cotton exports to England during war 
years. In 1861, out of a total of 2,933,000 bales of cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain, India’s contribution was 986,000 bales; 

11 Resolution of July 22, 1861, in SRORD. The studies were all published in 
1902» Resolution of August 9, 1861, ibid. 

18]. T. Prichard, The Administration of India from 1859 to 1868 (2 vols., 
London, 1869), II, 95; London Economist, April 15, 1865. 

14 Compiled by the writer from the Annual Returns of Cotton Cultivation, 
1860-1861 and the Report Showing the General Workings of the Cotton Frauds 


Act During the Year 1865, p. 15, in SRORD. 


15 Letter of the Calcutta correspondent, in London Times, December 18, 
1865. 
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of England’s 1,133,000 bales of imported raw cotton in 1862, 
1,069,000 bales were shipped from India. In 1864 India con- 
tinued to dominate the cotton trade as it exported to England 
1,398,000 bales, or 67 per cent of the total importations for the 
year. 

The relative proportion of raw cotton sent to England from 
India between 1861 and 1865 shows even more clearly the im- 
portant contribution that country made to fill the gap left by 
the reduction of supplies from the United States. In 1861 India 
contributed only 31 per cent of the total raw cotton imported 
into Great Britain; by 1862, the first full year of war in America, 
India’s contribution had leaped to 90 per cent of England's total 
raw cotton imports. As late as 1864, as already noted above, 
Indian cotton comprised 67 per cent of England’s raw cotton 
importations. Indeed, during the four years of war, India furn- 
ished slightly over 55 per cent of the total raw cotton supply 
of England."* 

Although all sections of India contributed their share of raw 
cotton in enabling the subcontinent to dominate the English 
market during the Civil War, special recognition must be ac- 
corded Western India. For that section, which included Bom- 
bay Presidency, the independent Indian states of Kattywar, 
and the neighboring states of Berar, Hyderabad, and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, produced the bulk of the cotton exported to Eng- 
land during the American conflict.” 

The largest cotton-producing region in all India in 1861 was 
Gujarat, a large peninsula approximately two hundred miles 
north of Bombay City. The greater portion of the staple in that 
area was grown in the independent Indian states and their terri- 
tories. Collectively known as Kattywar, they yielded descriptions 
identified on the Liverpool market as Dhollera, Bhownugger, 
Poorbunder, Veraval, Mangrole, and Cutch. The production in 
the British-controlled part of Gujarat was considerably smaller 
in quantity, and comprised the cottons known as Broach, Surat, 
and Jumboseer, all recognized in England as Surats. As in the 
case of the cotton from the independent Indian states of this 
region, the produce of British Gujarat was sent to Bombay City 

16 John H. Rivett-Carnac, Report on the Cotton Department for the Year 


1868-69 (Bombay, 1869), 82; London Economist, January 1, 1865. 
1T Wacha, Premchund Roychund, 29 
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for shipment to England in small craft called cotton boats. In 
both areas cotton was usually planted in late June or early July; 
picking started in Broach in January, and was in full swing 
throughout the whole region by February."* 

The second major area of cotton production of Western India 
in 1861 was the Deccan. Situated behind a rugged range of 
mountains called the Sahyadries or Western Ghats, the Deccan 
is a plateau-like land averaging fifteen hundred feet in altitude. 
That part of the Deccan immediately behind the Sahyadries 
and about two hundred miles east of Bombay City was called 
Khandesh, and there cotton was abundantly cultivated. Behind 
Khandesh were the great cotton fields of Berar, which produced 
a much-sought-after staple called Oomrawuttee. Before the 
extension of railroads into the area early in the 1860's, the trans- 
port of cotton to Bombay City in carts, each hauling from six 
to eight hundred pounds, took from thirty to sixty days. The 
Deccan cotton was ready for picking by December, but until 
the advent of railroads, it did not reach Bombay City until Jan- 
uary or February.’® 

The last of the three major cotton regions of India, the south- 
ern Mahratta country, was also located in Western India. Al- 
though it, too, is situated behind the Sahyadries, it is even 
higher and colder than the Deccan. During the American Civil 
War about one third of its cotton produce was grown from 
American seed, and two thirds from indigenous seed; the former 
came to Bombay City as Dhawar American, the latter as Compta. 
Both descriptions were transported to that port by cotton boats 
from the little port of Compta until near the end of the war, 
when Carwar replaced it as the shipping port of the region. 
Since the usual planting time was August, and picking did not 
take place until March, only a small quantity of the cotton grown 
in this area reached Bombay City before the start of the mon- 
soon in June.” 

Since the bulk of India’s cotton was cultivated in Western 
India, and within a radius of three hundred miles of Bombay 
City, it is little wonder that that port became the major cotton- 


18 “Letters on the Cotton Trade of India by a Liverpool Cotton Broker,” 
No. VII, Bombay, April 12, 1863, in Bombay Gazette, April 21, 1863. 

o— on the Cotton Trade . . .,” No. IX, ibid., April 22, 1863. 
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export center of all India, and for four years of all the world. A 
Bombay City newspaper was not exaggerating when it declared 
in 1862 that “sixteen twentieths of the entire quantity of Indian 
cotton . . . shipped to England” was exported from that city’s 
wharves.** Samuel Lilly, the American consul in Calcutta, ad- 
mitted as much in a despatch of July 1, 1852, to Secretary of 
State William H. Seward. While confessing little knowledge 
of the number of bales exported from Bombay City, Lilly was 
certain that large quantities of cotton had been shipped from 
that port during the year.** He would probably have been 
astounded to learn the precise magnitude of the cotton export 
trade of Bombay City. Of the 1,133,000 bales of cotton im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1862, 915,000 or 80 per cent flowed 
through Bombay City.** Although this percentage was never 
reached in any subsequent Civil War year, Bombay’s supremacy 
as the world’s greatest cotton-export center remained unrivalled 
until the 1870's. 

What were the socio-economic effects on India in general 
and Western India in particular of India’s temporary domin- 
ation of the world’s cotton market? Notwithstanding the absurd- 
ities committed like buying silver plowshares and tires of solid 
silver for cart wheels,** a large number of the ryots, or Indian 
cultivators, spent their suddenly acquired wealth wisely. In 
Central India, for example, trees “in the hundreds” were planted 
and irrigation wells were dug; the latter greatly extended the 
area of usable land. The ryots and their families enjoyed better 
food and clothing. “Earthen vessels disappeared before pots and 
pans of brass and copper, or even richer metal; sturdy plough- 
cattle were imported in considerable quantities from all parts 
of India; the dwelling-houses of the people were improved; and 
in many cases, mud and thatch gave way before substantial 
buildings of brick and stone.”** The high prices paid for Indian 
cotton on the world market, and the consequent increase in 

21 Bombay Gazette, March 5, 1862. 
22 Lilly to Seward, July 1, 1862, in Consular Despatches, Calcutta, Records of 
the Department of State (National Archives). 


23 London Economist, January 21, 1865. 

24 See letter of the Bombay correspondent, in London Times, January 24, 
1865. 

25 Rivett-Carnac, Report, 72-73. See also Bombay Gazette, September 16, 
1864. 
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the flow of gold and silver into India, also enabled the ryots to 
pay off a large portion of their indebtedness.”* 

In addition to the increased well-being of the ryot throughout 
the cotton-producing areas of India, Bombay City, as a result 
of the English demand for cotton, was built up and established 
as a great trading and cultural center between 1861 and 1865. 
The riches amassed by its Hindu and Parsi cotton speculators, 
merchants, and dealers were “sunk in the engineering and recla- 
mation schemes which pushed back the sea and gave the island 
her splendid wharf accommodation.”** It was they who pre- 
sented Bombay City with its university library buildings, the 
Rajabai clock tower, and the Jamsetji Jijibhoy School of Art and 
Mechanic’s Institute. Listed among the city’s millionaires were 
the enterprising Indian cotton merchants Rustomji Jamsetji Jee- 
jeebhoy, Cursetji Furdunji, Hormusji Cama, Nusservangi R. Tata, 
and Premchund Roychund. These and other Indians gave so 
generously to the development of the city in which they amassed 
their wealth that one Englishman went so far as to declare that 
though the British must be mentioned as contributing to the 
development of Bombay, “the city is in a far greater degree than 
Calcutta or even Madras, essentially the handiwork of the In- 
dian communities.”** 

In taking the long view, perhaps the American Civil War, 
and the consequent English dependence on Indian cotton to op- 
erate textile mills, had two far-reaching results. First, it awak- 
ened the ryot to the realization that causes other than local 
could govern the kind and extent of the crops he sowed. When 
England substituted Indian for American cotton during the 
four years of war in the United States, the thinking of the Indian 
cultivator was in a measure internationalized. The war enabled 
him to look beyond the narrow market of his village, and even 
the subcontinent, for the sale of his surplus raw cotton. Second, 
in proving the “great cotton stay” of England during the Ameri- 
can Civil War, India contributed in so small measure towards 


26 Nathaniel Jacobs to Seward, October 28, 1864, in Consular Despatches, 
Calcutta, Records of the Department of State. 

27 Imperial Gazetteer of India, VIII, 408. See also letter of Bombay corres- 
pondent, in London Times, January 24, 1865. 

28 Lovat Fraser, Old and New Bombay, quoted in F. R. Harris, Nusservanji 
Tata (London, 1921), 69-70. 
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foiling the grand scheme of the South to employ King Cotton 
as an economic weapon to force the British government to 
recognize the Confederate States of America. 





Notes and Documents 


WOODROW WILSON APPOINTS A NEGRO JUDGE 


By GEORGE C. OSBORN 


Diciiei 1N AMERICAN HISTORY HAS AN APPOINTMENT TO 
the judicial bench in the District of Columbia aroused so much 
national interest as did President Wilson’s nomination of Judge 
Robert Terrell. Indeed, not since the case of Marbury v. Madison 
(1803) had such attention centered upon a judgeship in the 
District of Columbia. Marbury, of course, was a Federalist, 
nominated by a Federalist President, confirmed by a Senate con- 
trolled by Federalists, and denied his commission by a Jeffer- 
sonian Republican administration. In Terrell’s case, circum- 
stances were different. An active Republican, who several years 
earlier had been appointed by Theodore Roosevelt as a justice 
of the peace and who later earned a merited promotion to judge 
of the municipal court in the District, his name was sent in 1914 
to a Democratic Senate by a Virginia-born Democrat. Judge 
Terrell was a Negro, and Wilson knew that in nominating him 
for another term on the court he would have to overcome vigorous 
opposition from Southern senators. If they voted solidly against 
confirmation, the President would have to rally the Republican 
minority to vote for it. Republican senators’ support seemed 
certain because of Terrell’s widely known loyalty to their party. 
After considering the dangers of opposition from members of his 
own party, Wilson at last nominated Terrell and hoped that a 
majority of the senators would approve the reappointment. Then, 
he probably reasoned, Terrell’s case would cease to be a cause 
célébre; at least, there would be no trouble about a mandamus. 
Born into an upper-middle-class American Negro family, Robert 
Terrell received a good education, being graduated high in his 
class from Groton and, cum laude, from the Harvard law school. 
He taught school in the South for a short time, and for one year 
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served as principal of Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee Institute. 
Recognizing Terrell’s unusual legal training and talents, Wash- 
ington successfully urged President Roosevelt to appoint him as a 
justice of the peace in the District of Columbia.’ 

The municipal court of the District of Columbia dealt “with 
the rights of the citizens of the community.” It had “original 
and exclusive jurisdiction” in all civil cases involving one hundred 
dollars or less and “concurrent jurisdiction with the Supreme 
Court” in all civil cases involving from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars.2 In such a court as this it was extremely im- 
portant to have men on the bench who were competent, fair, 
honest, and just to the poor as well as to the rich. Since many of 
the litigants were ignorant and unable to present their cases, the 
successful judge must possess patience. When Woodrow Wiison, 
in March 1913, began his occupancy of the White House there 
were five judges on the municipal court, four of whose terms 
would expire in 1914. Of the four, all Republicans, only Terrell 
was a Negro. 

Months before Terrell’s term expired, letters began falling 
into the wire containers on the President’s desk and the desk of 
Attorney General James C. McReynolds urging that the judge be 
reappointed. “Judge Terrell is always courteous and considerate 
in the treatment of lawyers and litigants,” Wilson read in a letter 
from the law firm of Leckie, Cox and Kratz. These District of 
Columbia lawyers knew the judge to be “painstaking and indus- 
trious to ascertain the facts in cases before him; his sense of right 
and justice is clear and strong.”* “I have never heard the slightest 
suggestion of bias, partiality, the lack of judicial temperament or 
ability, or the failure to perform his full duty, in a thoroughly 
exemplary manner,” wrote J. J. Darlington of Judge Terrell to 


1See Washington Evening Star, February 17, 1914, for a sketch of Judge 
Robert H. Terrell. 

His wife, Mary Church Terrell, is said to have been the “first Colored woman 
to serve on a Board of Education in the United States.” For several years she 
was a member of the board in the District of Columbia. A native of Memphis, 
Tennessee, Mary Church went north for her higher education, earning the bachelor 
and master of arts degrees from Oberlin College; she later studied in several 
European countries. She was a much-sought-after lecturer. See Who’s Who in 
Colored America (6th ed., Brooklyn, 1942), 505. 

2 Webster Ballinger to James C. McReynolds, April 12, 1913, in Robert H. 
Terrell Family Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

8 Leckie, Cox and Kratz to Woodrow Wilson, October 8, 1913, in Woodrow 
Wilson Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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the attorney general.* Leon Tobriner wrote that the judge applied 
“the principles of law and equity as well as any judge could 
and the course of his conduct and the manner of his treatment of 
both counsel and litigants could be accepted as a model by 
others.”> Another wrote of the judge’s “integrity of motive and 
honesty of purpose, in dealing with the vast number of cases that 
come before him.”* Other lawyers testified to Terrell’s “excep- 
tional education,” his “sound common sense,” his courtesy, and 
judicial qualities which had “won for him the practically unani- 
mous support of the bar” of the District of Columbia.’ Several 
of those who urged the reappointment of Judge Terrell spoke of 
him as a highly regarded citizen of Washington. “As a business 
man,” wrote Benjamin Schwartz to Wilson, “I have had occasion 
to observe his decisions and to study his character, and I think he 
is a credit to the city.”® 

Many of the hundreds of letters that were sent to the White 
House and to the Justice Department in behalf of the reappoint- 
ment of Terrell mentioned that he was a Negro. This fact “would 
ordinarily prejudice some members of the bar against him,” wrote 
a law firm, but in the judge’s case “such prejudice, if it ever 
existed has long ago disappeared.” Indeed, Judge Terrell’s “life 
and work is an honor to his race and the community; and all 
believe his reappointment will serve to encourage good men of 
all races.”” Since Negroes constituted about one third of the 
population of the District, said another firm of lawyers, “The 
colored race was surely entitled to have one of the number who 
render legal judgments. The Court [over which Judge Terrell 
presided] was primarily a tribunal for poorer litigants and the 
proportion of colored persons in that court was greater than the 
proportion” of Negroes in the District."° “As a colored member 

4J. J. Darlington to McReynolds, October 10, 1913, in Terrell Papers. 

5 Leon Tobriner to McReynolds, Octcber 10, 1913, ibid. 

6 Rudolph H. Yeatman to Wilson, October 11, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 

7 Bury and Miner to McReynolds, October 14, 1913; Darlington to McReynolds, 
October 10, 1913; John E. Laskey to McReynolds, December 4, 1913, in Terrell 
“semmee 
"Tedhees to McReynolds. April 12, 1913; Tucker Kenyon and MacFarland to 
McReynolds, October 13, 1913, in Terrell Papers; Alexander Wolf to Wilson, 
October 9, 1913; Benjamin Schwartz to Wilson, January 17, 1914, in Wilson 
 Pickse, Cox and Kratz to Wilson, October 8, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 


10 Tucker Kenyon and MacFarland to McReynolds, October 16, 1913, in 
Terrell Papers. 
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of the District bar,” Thomas L. Jones wrote to the President, 
“and on behalf of 90,000 colored population of this District, many 
of whom are tax payers, I sincerely hope you may not find it in- 
compatible with public good to continue Judge Terrell in his 
present position.”"' The president of the District Bar Association 
expressed the opinion that the Negro judge had “entirely over- 
come race prejudice.” 

During Christmas holidays with his family at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, in 1913, Wilson gave some attention to Terrell’s reap- 
pointment. If he concluded to reappoint the Negro Republican 
judge, he kept his decision to himself upon his return to Washing- 
ton early in January. 

Meanwhile, Judge Terrell received an abundance of mail. 
Charles W. Anderson, a Negro of influence, assured the judge 
that he was “hoping and praying, together with every decent man 
and woman of the race, for your reappointment to the Bench. 
Somehow or other I feel the better judgment of wiser men at 
Washington will prevail and you will be continued in the position 
in which you have given such complete satisfaction to the public 
and to the race of which you are a member. You have earned 
your spurs and ought to be allowed to wear them.”"* 

As January 1914 faded into February the time approached 
when the President had to make known his decision. Judge 
Terrell was tense with a hope of expectancy mingled with a 
feeling of doubt. To his daughter, who was a student at Oberlin 
College, the judge confided that he had been “expecting some- 
thing to be done every day about my re-appointment and I could 
write you a cheerful letter.” But Wilson, the obviously worried 
father wrote, “is so slow about the matter that I don’t know when 
he is going to take action.”"* 

Wilson had reason to be slow. Senator James K. Vardaman of 
Mississippi declared that he would oppose the confirmation of 
every Negro nominated for federal office except as minister to 
Liberia’ and took his objections to the White House.”* After a 


11 Thomas L. Jones to Wilson, November 3, 1913, in Wilson Papers. 

12 John E. Laskey to McReynolds, December 4, 1913, in Terrell Papers. 

18 Charles W. Anderson to Terrell, January 13, 1914, ibid. 

14 Terrell to Mary Terrell, January 26, 1914, ibid. 

15 New York Press, September 30, 1913. 

16 Archibald S. Coody, Biographical Sketches of James Kimble Vardaman (Jack- 
son, Miss., 1918), 58-59. 
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conference with the President the senator declared: “It is always 
disagreeable with me to do anything in opposition to the wishes 
of President Wilson. . . . It is a source of profound regret, how- 
ever, that he does not view the race question as I do.”’7 Wilson, of 
course, knew that other Southern senators felt to a degree as 
Vardaman did on the race issue although few were as strongly 
prejudiced. Eventually, in February 1914 the President, after 
having decided that Terrell would be confirmed, renominated 
him. 

When the news was released to the press, Judge Terrell was 
almost inundated with letters and telegrams. From Oberlin, Ohio, 
his daughter Mary exulted: “I am so happy I don’t know what to 
do. I suppose Ma is jumping up and down for joy.”** Philip 
Waters, a Negro press reporter and politician, wrote in brag- 
gadacio style: “Damned if I ain’t as happy as a Nigger! Boy, you 
are a record-breaker an epoch-maker, the Ty Cobb of black polli- 
tics. You handle the white folks like a Napoleon. Happy! We 
had a dozen big drinks to your health and success and pray for a 
speedy confirmation. Gee, how much better off would we be 
today if the Black leaders in the South could have even infinite 
patience and your marvelous diplomacy. You got the only 
dope.”!* 

George A. Myers, a Negro Republican of the “old school,” who 
owned a barber shop in Cleveland, Ohio, declared that the de- 
cision was up to the President “with no possible chance for 
evasion.” Wilson’s “disposition of your case,” he wrote Terrell, 
“would stamp him as being the President of the South or of the 
whole people.””® A Philadelphian wrote to Terrell that “you are 
about the biggest Negro in the United States today; in fact, I 
believe that you are the head N-__." “It is a signal honor 
that has come to you at the hands of the Wilson Administra- 
tion,” averred a Pittsburgh attorney.” The judge’s case, declared 
another, had “become of national importance,” and he added, “I 
think all colored people will breathe easier from now on.”** 


17 Jackson ( Miss.) Daily News, January 24, 1914. 

18 Mary Terrell to Terrell, February 20, 1914, in Terrell Papers. 
19 Phil Waters to id., February 18, 1914, ibid. 

20 George A. Myers to id., February 20, 1914, ibid. 

21 Henry M. Minton to id., February 20, 1914, ibid. 

22 Frank R. Steward to id., February 20, 1914, ibid. 

23 A. F. Hilyer to id., February 18, 1914, ibid. 
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Many of these congratulatory and appreciative mesages spoke 
of Wilson’s courage in sending the Negro’s name to the Senate. 
Some warned of determined opposition from the Southern sena- 
tors. “The President had the courage to appreciate” your dis- 
tinguished record, said James F. Bundy. In hoping that the 
Senate would act favorably, Bundy concluded, “surely the Ameri- 
can people have the good sense to appreciate real merit—ceven 
under a colored skin.”** Sterling N. Brown, of the Howard Uni- 
versity faculty, wished that Terrell would be “able to overcome 
Vardaman’s influence” and suggested that the “churches would 
do a good service to the cause of civilization if they would set a 
day of prayer, that the good Lord might either convert or remove 
Vardaman and his kind from public life.”** It was worth a great 
deal to the Negro race to have a President in the White House, a 
Southern Democrat at that, “to stand by you,” wrote Emmett J. 
Scott from Tuskegee Institute.** To Franklin Hope Johnson, it 
was a notable achievement when one considered that a Tennessee- 
born attorney-general and a Virginia-born Democratic President, 
supported by Southern and Northern lawyers, “get behind a mem- 
ber of the [colored] race for such a position. If Vardaman and 
Hoke Smith,” concluded Johnson, “insist on opposing you, they 
may succeed in reopening the whole race question and winning 
for us many staunch friends.”** Booker T. Washington believed 
it “a very great compliment to be the only one of the four retiiing 
judges to be reappointed by the President.”** William H. Lewis 
was “glad that the President was broad and liberal enough” to 
reappoint Judge Terrell. “I have,” added Lewis, “never lost faith 
in the Virginia gentleman who now occupies the White House.” 
Indeed, declared a Negro leader in the lower South to Wilson, 
“the whole race feels grateful to you.”*®” 

A substantial number of the letters of congratulations to Judge 
Terrell were also messages of encouragement for the Negro as a 
race and as a minority group. “I have always observed,” stated 
E. F. Durant, “that whenever the white man does anything 


24 James F. Bundy to id., February 18, 1914, ibid. 

25 Sterling N. Brown to id., February 3, 1914, ibid. 

26 Emmett J. Scott to id., February 15, 1914, ibid. 

27 Franklin Hope Johnson to id., February 22, 1914, ibid. 

28 Booker T. Washington to id., February 25, 1914, ibid. 

29 William H. Lewis to id., February 25, 1914, ibid. 

30 Booker T. Washington to Wilson, February 25, 1914, in Wilson Papers. 
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worth mentioning there is never a lack of historians to record 
the event. Now that the Negro has done something which even 
the white man cannot but admire I feel that it should be heralded 
from pole to pole.”* Every Negro who had the welfare of his race 
at heart, declared Gale P. Hileyer, “feels a sense of justifiable pride 
that we have among us one whose merits are of such high rank 
that even a Democratic Administration is forced to recoguize 
them.” According to Hilyer, every young Negro who aspired to 
the higher walks of life, and needed the inspiration to know that 
they were open to him, would be encouraged to renewed effort 
by reason of Judge Terrell’s accomplishments, by which he had 
“demonstrated that old saying is true: “That you can’t keep a good 
man down.’ ”** 

The head of the Masonic lodge of which Judge Terrell was a 
loyal member declared that the judge’s “meritorious attitude be- 
fore the nation . . . effected an exemplification of the value of 
those elemental Masonic virtues with which we have found you 
so richly endowed. . . . you have blasted the tenets of false 
idealism of the South, tinctured as that sentiment is with the 
coarseness and brutality and barbarism of the Bourbon and Na- 
poleonic Code.”* 

Within a few days after the Senate received Terrell’s nomina- 
tion from the White House, the strategy by which the judge's 
friends hoped to win confirmation was revealed. They planned 
to have several leading Negroes ask President Wilson to use all 
the influence at his command to gain the necessary votes. Bishop 
Alexander Walters, president of the National Colored Demo- 
cratic League, called Wilson’s attention™ to a letter which he, as 
the Democratic presidential nominee, had written Walters during 
the campaign of 1912. In this letter Wilson assured Negroes of 
his “earnest wish to see justice done them in every matter and 
not mere grudging justice but justice executed with liberality and 
cordial good feelings. The colored people of the United States 
have made extraordinary progress toward self-support and use- 
fulness, and they ought to be encouraged in every possible and 
proper way.” As President of the United States, Wilson assured 


31 E. F. Durant to Terrell, February 21, 1914, in Terrell Papers. 

32 Gale P. Hileyer to id., February 23, 1914, ibid. 

33 Edward H. Lowgon to id., February 22, 1914, ibid. 

34 Alexander Walters to Wilson, February 26, 1914, in Wilson Papers. 
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Walters, Negroes might count upon him “for absolutely fair deal- 
ing and for everything that I can do to assist in advancing their 
race in the United States.”™ 

During the senatorial battle over Terrell’s confirmation John 
Sharp Williams, a Southern conservative and a long-time friend, 
informed Wilson that “your own best friends in the Southern 
States have been slapped in the face by the reappointment of 
the negro Terrell to the District of Columbia bench while at the 
same time white men upon the bench were refused reappoint- 
ment.” Although Senator Williams was no demagogue, he sensed 
the reaction to Wilson’s policy by the Southern Democrats who 
were demagogues on the race question and explained to the . 
President: “There are some Senators upon the floor who will be 
more loud mouthed and exclamatory in opposition to the negro’s 
confirmation than anybody else but who really are at heart per- 
haps glad you sent the name [Terrell] in; it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to roar through the press or otherwise for home consump- 
tion. It is grist to their mill, while for conservative men who have 
been and want to remain friends to the administration, it is most 
embarrassing; in fact either hurtful to them here or suicidal to 
them at home, depending upon what course they take.”** 

In reply, the President informed the Mississippi senator that 
there was every reason to believe that Judge Terrell had “not 
only performed his duties excellently but that he has been the best 
judge of his rank in the District.” Furthermore, as a presidential 
candidate, Wilson “had an interview with some very straight- 
forward and honorable negroes,” whom Wilson knew and to 
whom he said that he would feel himself “morally bound to see 
to it that they were not put to any greater political disadvantage 
than they had suffered under previous Democratic administra- 
tions.” This, Wilson was sure, the Negroes interpreted as a 
promise that he would “not willingly take away from them the 
minor offices which they had so long occupied in the District.” 
From this promise or inference there was no possible escape. The 
President hoped that his course would be “understood and sup- 
ported” in the Senate.*" 

85 Wilson to Walters, October 16, 1912, ibid. 

36 John Sharp Williams to Wilson, March 31, 1914, ibid. 


37 Wilson to Williams, April 2, 1914, in John Sharp Williams Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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Another significant phase of the plan to secure Judge Terrell’s 
confirmation was the sending of letters and telegrams to the 
Democrats in the Senate. In this Bishop Walters was the leader 
although not the only participant. Walters sent letters to mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee and to Democratic senators. The 
bishop wrote Terrell of his activities: “I am arranging to have 
telegrams sent from New York, Boston, Charlotte, Birmingham 
and Chicago. I have had a typewriter at it all day today and shall 
begin on it again tomorrow morning. You can judge the cost,” 
wrote Walters, “and send the money on to my wife who will settle 
Hie 

In several instances, Walters forwarded to Terrell letters that 
he received. One of these was a letter from Claude G. Bowers, 
secretary to Senator John W. Kern, reporting the Indiana senator's 
opinion that the “greatest objection on the part of those opposed 
to confirmation of Judge Terrell is the fact that he does not 
represent the Democratic element among the colored people.”* 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on Rules, Lee S. Over- 
man of North Carolina, wrote that there were “some severe 
charges against Judge Terrell’s character” which would be in- 
vestigated thoroughly.“ With Senator Overman’s letter before 
him, Terrell urged Thomas W. Swann, a friend of the senator as 
well as of the judge, to answer the North Carolinian.*? Upon 
receipt of Terrell’s request, Swann telegraphed Overman: “Con- 
firmation of Terrell gives proof to Nation that Democratic Party 
will not permit virus of race prejudice to determine eternal ques- 
tion of right and wrong.”* 

Charles W. Anderson, collector of internal revenue in New 
York, was very active in Terrell’s behalf. He wrote that “my coat 
is off and I will be busy on this job until the Senate acts. . . . if you 
lose out the entire race loses with you. The man who does not 
help in this fight ought never to talk race loyalty again.”"“* A few 
days later Anderson informed Terrell of recent interviews with 


38 Walters to Terrell, February 26, 1914, in Terrell Papers. 

39 Claude G. Bowers to Walters, February 28, 1914, ibid. 

40 Lee S. Overman to Walters, February 28, 1914, ibid. 

41 Terrell to Thomas W. Swann, March 2, 1914, ibid. 

42 Swann to Overman, March 3, 1914, copy, ibid. 

43 Anderson to Terrell, February 19, 1914, ibid. Anderson promised to “pull 
wires” to get his influential friends to “address letters to Senators in favor of your 
confirmation.” 
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Mayor John P. Mitchell, George Gordon Battle, and Dudley F. 
Malone—all in Terrell’s interest. Anderson told the judge: “you 
may go to sleep on me for anything in my power,” and added, 
“when you are confirmed . . . drink a bumper on it and while 
doing so, listen and you will hear an answering hiccough from 
me in New York.”** 

As effective as either Walters or Anderson was John R. Lynch, 
a native of Natchez, who during Reconstruction represented 
Mississippi in the United States Senate. When native whites 
“redeemed” Mississippi, Lynch moved to Chicago, where for 
decades he was a power in the councils of the Republican party. 
Now an old man, he wrote with a shaky hand dozens of letters to 
Republican senators, to their friends, and to a few of the Demo- 
crats with whom he was personally acquainted. While confessing 
that Wilson’s reappointment of Terrell was “an agreeable sur- 
prise,"** Lynch sent Terrell the letters that he received from 
senators to whom he had written. Senator Albert B. Cummins 
had “no sympathy with objectors who put their objections on 
grounds that Terrell is a colored man.”** Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge wrote: “I shall gladly do what I can in his [Terrell’s}] be- 
half but in matters of this sort the final decision must rest with the 
Democratic majority.”**? Senator Moses E. Clapp wanted Lynch 
to realize the “difference between preventing a thing from being 
done and doing it. A small force can prevent the doing but it 
sometimes bothers a larger force to accomplish it.”** Senator 
T. E. Burton thought it an outrage that the judge should be 
opposed.*® Senator George E. Chamberlain, who voted for ‘Ter- 
rell’s confirmation, wrote to Lynch: “I remember you very well 
and it was not necessary for you to recall to me that you at one 
time lived in Natchez—it was there that as a boy I occasionally 
saw you.”®° The letters to Lynch nearly all promised votes for 
confirmation, and some of added a touch of personal memory. 

Oddly enough, the strategy to have the Senate accept the 
President's reappointment of Judge Terrell included an appeal 
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to Senator James K. Vardaman, the most aggressive racist in the 
Senate. All efforts to gain favor for Terrell from Vardman failed, 
but at least one effort was tactful. “A life-long Democrat,” J. 
Nota McGill, informed Vardaman that he had known Terrell for 
years and had “regarded him with favor, both as a man and as a 
lawyer.” While McGill had never thought “that the Negro race 
was sympathetic with the Democratic Party, yet Terrell has done 
so much for the uplift of his people and has made such an ex- 
cellent record” that McGill wanted to recommend him.” 

If only a few endeavored to convert Vardaman, others recog- 
nized his convictions and his fighting qualities. A letter to a 
Delaware senator pointed out that “The sentiment aroused by 
Mr. Vardaman . . . is a very dangerous one.”** The road to 
Terrell’s confirmation was made rugged by the “efforts of dema- 
gogues—Vardaman, Hoke Smith and others—who have long 
demonstrated that they do not represent the enlightened democ- 
racy of the present day,” wrote one.’ Another admitted that 
Vardaman’s influence was “a lion’s strength with which he has 
succeeded in crushing all the confirmations of the Negroes that 
have been before the United States Senate in this administra- 
tion.”** Although Judge Terrell’s position was local, it became 
national when anyone took a stand comparable to Vardaman’s. 
“Tis a damn shame to think that one Senator can dominate our 
entire Senate,” Philip Waters concluded.” 

Naturally, the press gave considerable publicity to Vardaman’s 
determined opposition to Terrell’s confirmation. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger discussed the Mississippi senator’s stand in an 
editorial entitled “Stupid Effort to Kill Negro Progress.” The race 
problem could never be settled by pressing the black man down, 
said the Public Ledger, and continued, “if he is ignorant, it is wise 
to educate him. If he is immoral, it is wise to teach him to be 
moral. If he is improvident, it is imperative that he be taught 
thrift.” The writer called it “stupidity of the rankest type to 

51 J. Nota McGill to James K. Vardaman, February 20, 1914, in James Kimble 
Vardaman Papers ( Mississippi Department of Archives and History, Jackson). 

52 Edward G. Hulbert to Willard Saulsbury, February 27, 1914, in Terrell 
Papers. Saulsbury was a senator from Delaware. 
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mention that the negro is dangerous in his present state and there- 
fore must be kept in his present state.” On the contrary, states- 
manship would offer the Negro “a reward for virtue.” As for 
Vardaman, he represented a “class of men whose prejudiced 
views make them dangerous advisors.” The “New Freedom,” 
concluded the Public Ledger, “we may hope, is not for Caucasians 
only.”** The Nation declared that “the idea of a negro on a bench 
subverts all of Senator Vardaman’s ideas of justice,” and asked, 
“Are proud white men who violate the city ordinances or who 
cheat and steal to be compelled to hear a negro judge define their 
misdemeanors and pass sentence upon them?” To ask such a 
question was to answer it: “Not if Vardaman and Hoke Smith 
can prevent it.”*7 

After much delay, the Senate in executive session on April 24 
confirmed President Wilson’s reappointment of Judge Robert H. 
Terrell for another term on the District municipal court bench. 
Subsequently, by request and unanimous consent, the rules of 
secrecy governing the Senate’s executive sessions were lifted and 
the vote on Terrell’s confirmation was published in the Congres- 
sional Record. The vote was 39 yeas and 24 nays.** The opposi- 
tion came from Southern senators with a scattering of Western 
senators, most of those from the West being Southern natives. 
Senators Francis G. Newlands of Nevada, Key Pittman of Nevada, 
and Marcus A. Smith of Arizona were examples. Northern Demo- 
crats, including Senators Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, James E. 
Martine of New Jersey, and John W. Kern of Indiana, united 
with the Republican minority to form the majority. 

The Terrells and their friends were happy over the result. 
“You came all the way from first base to home on an infield 
single,” wrote one.*® “Good still reigns and the Government at 
Washington still lives,” exulted another.” It was, stated George 
A. Myers, an example “when merit and it alone counted.” 
Another sent congratulations upon the “triumph over Hoke Smith, 
‘Jim’ Vardaman and the rest of that ilk.”*? John Mitchell, presi- 


56 Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 21, 1914. 

57 Nation (New York, 1865- ), XCVIII (February 26, 1914), 199-200. 
58 Congressional Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 10, 674. 

59 Waters to Terrell, April 25, 1914, in Terrell Papers. 

60 A. E. Manning to id., April 25, 1914, ibid. 

61 Myers to id., April 25, 1914, ibid. 

62 Scott to id., April 30, 1914, ibid. 
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dent of the Mechanics Saving Bank, Richmond, Virginia, inter- 
preted Terrell’s confirmation to mean that the “sentiment of the 
country was slowly but surely changing in our favor.” Although 
most of the congratulatory messages spoke only of Judge Terrell’s 
good fortune and of the encouragement his reappointment gave 
the colored race, some who penned notes on this occasion did 
not forget to mention the austere Calvinist in the White House. 
“President Wilson,” telegraphed J. Frank Wheaton, “deserves 
praise for his fearless stand in your behalf.”** And so he did! 


63 John Mitchell to id., April 30, 1914, ibid. 
64 J. Frank Wheaton to id., April 24, 1914, ibid. 





Book Reviews 


Georgians in Profile: Historical Essays in Honor of Ellis Merton 
Coulter. Edited by Horace Montgomery. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 387. Appendix, notes. $6.00.) 


It was indeed fitting that Ellis Merton (“Merto” to his many intimate 
friends) should be honored by such a work as he retired from his 
distinguished professorship at the University of Georgia where he has 
contributed so much to history in the South and especially to the his- 
tory of Georgia. The appendix, containing a bibliography of Coulter's 
writings, contains twenty-two books about equally divided between 
Georgia state history and the South. 

The fourteen authors of Georgians in Profile, all former students of 
Coulter, are with one exception college professors of history, political 
science, journalism and English, ten of whom are Coulter's colleagues 
at the University of Georgia. The one exception is a distinguished 
lawyer and the author of various works in Georgia history. 

The fifteen Georgians whose biographical sketches appear in the 
volume may be classified as (1) colonial builders, (2) early national 
leaders important chiefly for their role as Indian agents, (3) political 
leaders whose work had to do with the North-South controversy that 
led to the Civil War, (4) leaders in the cultural and economic re- 
habilitation of Georgia in the post-Reconstruction years, and (5) 
leaders of protest and reform in the progressivism of the early twentieth 
century. Their biographies give a sort of unified story of the develop- 
ment of the state from 1733 to the present. The first group includes 
John Percival, first Earl of Egmont, who, although he never visited the 
colony, had considerable influence on the founding of Georgia and 
left in his diary an important source document in Georgia history. 
Two governors, Henry Ellis and James Wright, and Chief Justice 
Anthony Stokes round out this group. The Wright and the Stokes are 
both excellent sketches. The essays on the Indian agents are of uneven 
merit. That on Hawkins offers nothing new to what the author de- 
veloped in his full-length biography of Hawkins. The McIntosh sketch 
is a well-written, interesting, and informative one. 

Lack of space forbids evaluations of other individual sketches in 
the volume. In general they are adequate, some are good, and a few 
are excellent. Generally those on the less well known figures are the 
most valuable in that there is so little known of them, whereas the 
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more prominent leaders are covered by full-length biographies. Hoke 
Smith is a case in point since only recently a first-rate biography of 
him has been published by the Louisiana State University Press. One 
might note also that Rebecca Latimer Felton is the only woman in the 
group. 

Few errors appear in the book. One that should be noted is the 
statement (p. 307) that Hoke Smith was the first Georgian to hold a 
cabinet post since Howell Cobb. This ignores Amos T. Akerman, 
Attorney General in Grant’s cabinet. 


University of North Carolina FLeTcHeR M. GREEN 


The Southeast in Early Maps, with an Annotated Check List of Printed 
and Manuscript Regional and Local Maps of Southeastern North 
America during the Colonial Period. By William P. Cumming. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 275. 
Maps, appendixes, notes. $12.50.) 


It is difficult to see how any serious student of Southern history in 
the colonial period can avoid putting Professor Cumming’s book on 
his reference shelves for frequent consultation. It is a complicated and 
elaborate work, but into 275 pages of text and 64 pages of illustrations 
the author has compressed an immense amount of critically digested 


information on the emergence of the topography of the Southeast from 
myth to map. The book falls into three parts, the first being an ex- 
tended essay on the early historical cartography of southeastern North 
America, with footnotes and appendixes. The latter comprise a chart 
of the chief type maps for the area, lists of those showing Indian tribes 
and political divisions, and bibliographies listing maps completed 
after 1775 (pp. 1-92, with an index to the essay on pp. 272-75). In the 
second part the 67 plates are introduced by a descriptive list (pp. 93- 
102), and follow in very high quality collotype reproductions. The 
third is an exhaustive list of maps, between 1544 and 1775, comprising 
450 items, each described in detail and with bibliographical references, 
prefaced by a selected bibliography, and rounded off by a chrono- 
logical title-list and alphabetical short-title list of maps (pp. 103-271). 
The pro-print text (as well as the plates) is the work of the Meriden 
Gravure Company and is a fine example of this method of book pro- 
duction. The whole makes a very handsome as well as an almost 
infinitely useful volume. 

Professor Cumming has much to say in his introduction which is of 
general application to the study of the cartography of North America 
as a whole. For the primary period of the mapping of the area with 
which he is concerned (from the Virginia border southwards) which 
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lasted almost to the end of the sixteenth century he warns that many 
of the maps which survive were put together by cartographers who 
knew nothing about America from their own experience and who had 
often only crude and partial sketches made by explorers before them 
which they had to graft on to such information as had previously been 
recorded or surmised. The result is that any one map of a general 
character is of little value for interpretation without seeing it in relation 
to others extant at the time it was made. The study of the cartography 
of such a region as the Southeast during the primary period of dis- 
covery must, therefore, be a continuing one, and the attempt to fit 
any one map on to an accurate modern map for purposes of identifica- 
tion is usually fruitless. Only a knowledge of the sequence of events 
which led to particular conventions of coastline and nomenclature 
being established can lead to the cautious and partial identification of 
some features on some maps. In such a study the significant thing is 
to uncover the key maps, those which influenced and determined 
subsequent delineations of the area. (The list of type maps given on 
p. 89 runs right through from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. ) 
The second stage in the mapping is that of the descriptive maps which 
were the product of actual settlement (however short-lived). Ac- 
curate enough for the area directly surveyed, these maps were often 
inaccurate at the periphery and proved difficult to assimilate precisely 
into a general conspectus of a region. This was particularly true of the 
sub-period 1562-1663, when elegance of design did not normally co- 
incide with accuracy of representation. The process by which surveys 
were assimilated into general maps is very well brought out both in 
general and in detail. The rather tentative and incomplete mapping 
of the coastal lands was taken a step further in the period when 
English settlement of the Carolinas became permanent (1663-1710). 
By the early eighteenth century the surveyors were pressing inland 
and the assimilation of surveyed land to the more general maps 
progressed at a greater rate. In the final phase, from about 1730, 
systematic surveys of the coasts and of large areas of interior were 
undertaken in a manner which provided the growing colonies with 
full and accurate information about their geography. Professor Cum- 
ming analyzes this process in detail and pays tribute to the work of 
men like Moseley and Wimble working on the coast and the surveyors 
of the Fry-Jefferson boundary map for Virginia and North Carolina in 
1751, De Brahm, Churton, Collet, James Cook, and Mouzon. With 
their work both South Carolina and North Carolina could speed up 
the task of expansion and settlement which fitted them for statehood 
in the republic of 1776. 
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Critical comments on the volume are very marginal in character. 
Had he been able to use the John Day letter (Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, November 1956; Canadian Historical Review, Septem- 
ber 1957) the author's comments on the Cosa map (pp. 5-6) would 
have been different. He does not discuss the probable connection of 
the Ribero maps (pp. 8-9) with the Estevan Gomez voyage. More 
surprising, he makes no reference to the Molyneux-Wright globe of 
1592. His reproduction of Edward Wright's world map of 1599 
(Pl. 18) can perhaps be justified as giving an impression of English 
cartographical achievement at the end of the sixteenth century, but 
the scale is too small for southeastern North America to be readily 
studied or the names read. The Petworth globe of 1592, however, 
marks the first attempt to assimilate the new coastline and nomen- 
clature for North Carolina and Virginia, brought back by John White 
and Thomas Hariot, to the conventionalized coastline and should have 
been discussed even if not reproduced. It might also be urged that 
Professor Cumming has not discussed the cartographical achievements 
of the Spanish colony at San Agustin from 1565 onwards. The sur- 
viving manuscript maps of the coast, preserved in Seville, are only a 
few relics from a large group, but they merited some commentary. 

Such has been the success of Professor Cumming’s enterprise that 
his reviewer can only wish that he would extend his work northwards 
and give us a further regional study on the coastline from Cape Henry 
to New England. 


University of Liverpool Davw B. Quinn 


The Lonesome Road: The Story of the Negro’s Part in America. By 
Saunders Redding. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 355. Bibliography. $5.75.) 


One can begin to appreciate this book only after rejecting its title, 
more especially its subtitle, as inaccurate and misleading. And one 
would be disinclined to quibble about the title were it not for the fact 
that it does the book a serious injustice. It is not “The Story of the 
Negro’s Part in America.” Rather, it is a series of sketches of Negroes 
who have made their mark and who have played a significant part 
in the history of their country. It is reminiscent of, though not very 
similar to, W. J. Simmons’ monumental Men of Mark: Eminent, Pro- 
gressive, and Rising, published in 1887, and Edwin R. Embree’s Thir- 
teen against the Odds, which appeared in 1945. In structure it lies 
somewhere between the Simmons and Embree volumes and Redding’s 
own impressionistic history of the Negro people, They Came in Chains. 
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From the earlier period there are sketches of Daniel Payne, bishop 
and founder of Wilberforce University, and Frederick Douglass and 
Sojourner Truth, fighters for Negro rights. The post-Civil War period 
is represented by Isaiah T. Montgomery, former slave of Jefferson 
Davis and well-to-do planter who did not fight for Negro rights. Most 
of the sketches are of well-known twentieth-century personages such 
as W. E. B. Du Bois, Paul Robeson, Daniel Hale Williams, Langston 
Hughes, Joe Louis, Thurgood Marshall, Philip Randolph, Countee 
Cullen, and Robert S. Abbott. Each subject is treated with dis- 
criminating care, and on the whole the work is marked by impressive 
scholarship. There is no effort to write complete vignettes of these 
fascinating people. They interest Redding only so far as they provide 
him with an opportunity to discuss the Negro’s part in America. If 
the story is incomplete, it is because there are not enough vignettes, 
particularly in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which are 
treated through the careers of three or four subjects. 

The sketch of Isaiah T. Montgomery is valuable not only because 
it provides the only extensive treatment of the only Negro in the 
Mississippi disfranchising convention of 1890 but also because it is an 
informed treatment of the plight of the Negro toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. As a vehicle for discussing the Negro during Re- 
construction, however, it is something less than adequate. Perhaps the 
best sketch is that of the first person to perform an operation on the 
human heart, Dr. Daniel Hale Williams. Those who have not had an 
opportunity to read Helen Buckler’s Doctor Dan will doubtless find 
Redding’s account highly informative. The Williams sketch is filled 
with sub-sketches of many others, including Booker T. Washington. 
It grapples with the problem of Negro leadership and shows clearly 
the power of vested interests in segregation. It discusses the problem 
of becoming a part of the larger community while remaining identified 
with a minority ethnic group. 

The subjects themselves are engrossing, and they are made even 
more so by the moving prose of the author. Again he has used to ad- 
vantage his ample talents as a writer and has produced a work of real 
literary charm. Now and then, however, there is liberty with the facts 
that borders on license. Is Redding certain that Isaiah Montgomery 
was disturbed over the fact that Frederick Douglass’ second wife was 
white (p. 114)? The statement that all Southern states “had com- 
pleted the process of Negro disfranchisement before the battleship 
Maine was sunk in Havana Harbor” is more impressive than accurate 
(p. 119). Only three Southern states had done so by that time. To 
say that the new Negro fathered, named, and gave a voice to the Jazz 
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Age is to ignore not only a host of white writers who had similar 
interests and tastes but the forces in American life that produced F. 
Scott Fitzgerald as well as Countee Cullen (p. 244). The part played 
by the Negroes who appear in The Lonesome Road was important, 
and the author has fully appreciated what they signify in the history 
of the Negro people. 


Brooklyn College Joun Hope FRANKLIN 


They Gathered at the River: The Story of the Great Revivalists and 
Their Impact upon Religion in America. By Bernard A. Weis- 
berger. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1958. Pp. xiv, 345. 
Illustrations, bibliographical comment, notes. $5.00. ) 


The role of the professional evangelist and revivalist has been sadly 
neglected by American historians. A number of works on religion on 
the frontier and the frontier revival have been published, scholars have 
studied both the colonial Great Awakening and early nineteenth- 
century revivals, and there are a few works on revivals and revivalism, 
but the revivalists themselves have not been adequately treated. 
Biographies of such early evangelists as Charles G. Finney, Edward N. 
Kirk, and George B. Cheever are badly needed, as well as scholarly 
studies of such later professionals as Dwight L. Moody, J. Wilbur 
Chapman, and other, less influential revivalists. 

Weisberger’s book is an excellent summary of the history of an im- 
portant phase of American life. After a brief comment on the state of 
religion in post-Revolutionary America, the author discusses the two 
“props” on which nineteenth-century religion rested—emotion and in- 
dividualism. His discussion of the frontier camp meeting and frontier 
enthusiasm is restrained and perceptive, avoiding undue emphasis on 
spectacular aspects. He carefully analyzes the work of Asahel Nettle- 
ton and Lyman Beecher in changing the revival from a means of in- 
dividual regeneration to an instrument of social reform. In this section 
his work admirably complements recently published studies by Char- 
les A. Johnson and Timothy L. Smith. 

The chapters on Charles Grandison Finney are an excellent analysis 
of the evangelistic work of this very important but neglected preacher, 
who was even more influential as editor, teacher, and college president. 
Finney organized the revival and instructed neophytes in its technique. 
Eminently practical, Finney saw that a community could be brought 
to the necessary emotional state by the application of specific methods. 
“A revival of religion is not a miracle,” Finney said. “There is nothing 
in religion beyond the ordinary powers of nature” (p. 146). It was 
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even more significant that Finney and his colleagues tied revivalism 
and its emotional fervor to social reform. “There is no minimizing the 
genuine contribution” which this alliance made, the author says. The 
revivalists, with their skill in organizing and in channeling emotion, 
made the reformers believe “that they were part of a universal plan 
of salvation” and thus stiffened their morale (p. 152). 

Few will dispute the accuracy of these observations, but this is not 
an adequate explanation of the attitude of such revivalists as Finney. 
Weisberger sees that the evangelical reformer “thought only in terms 
of . . . ‘either-or, and above all of ‘now, at-once,’” and that this attitude 
made the democratic process inoperable (p. 155). His analysis would 
have been sounder had he emphasized the “ultra” or “total” aspects of 
early nineteenth-century revivalism. Finney’s legalistic interpretation 
is not graduated, that if a man is not wholly godly he necessarily is 
of perfection and his long and eloquent advocacy of the idea that sin 
wholly sinful, undoubtedly had a tremendous effect on the religious 
and moral views of the time, especially in the Old Northwest. 

In a brief but penetrating analysis of post-Civil War America Weis- 
berger sets the stage for the appearance of Dwight L. Moody. This 
remarkable man perfected the revivalist technique and developed the 
machinery which has since been used by numerous successors. When 
a city had been selected as the site of a revival, Moody’s organizers 
appeared, a suitable hall was rented, advertisements and announce- 
ments were printed, a choir was organized and trained, city-wide 
prayer meetings were held, and a group of “inquiry workers” was per- 
sonally trained by Moody. Indeed, as Weisberger aptly points out, 
Moody was a businessman using the promotional techniques used by 
business in his time. He had the characteristics which were essential 
to success in post-Civil War America; he was “one with Rockefeller 
and Armour, Leland Stanford and Mark Hanna” (p. 176). 

Moody and Sankey thrilled millions in America and in Europe. 
Moody’s simple faith, his impatient rejection of “modernism,” his in- 
sight into the psychology of his contemporaries, his mastery of the 
language of middle-class Americans, and his very real and impressive 
sincerity and honesty brought the revival to its peak. But his refusal 
to grapple with the theological problems of his day divorced him from 
the real isues of the time. Once “revivalism and reform had walked 
hand in hand,” but Moody did not grasp the meaning of the great 
changes which had come to America:(p. 216). 

Weisberger considers Moody a high-water mark. Knowles Shaw, 
Samuel P. Jones, Rodney (Gypsy) Smith, and Billy Sunday converted 
the revival into a “spectator sport with religious overtones” (p. 272). 
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Where Moody inspired and persuaded, Sunday entertained and titil- 
lated. Weisberger believes that the revival technique can be adapted 
to radio and television and that a new type of revivalist will emerge— 
“sincere, modest, well-groomed,” someone who can “deck the faith of 
the fathers in the fashion set by Madison Avenue’s ‘commentators’ ” 
(pp. 273, 274). Perhaps he would agree with Sunday’s trombone- 
playing singer “Rody” Rodeheaver, who, when asked for a comparison 
of Sunday and Billy Graham, was quoted as saying that God raises 
up the man to suit the times—when a Hollywood-type preacher was 
needed, God found Billy Graham! 

Weisberger’s book should be widely read. It is a demonstration of 
the fact that a scholarly work based on sound research and amply 
buttressed by footnotes need not be formally dull but can be written 
in sparkling and engaging style. Incidentally, it is replete with sug- 
gestions for further study which should engage those interested in this 
aspect of our history. 


Vanderbilt University Henry L. Swint 


William Byrd of Virginia: The London Diary (1717-1721) and Other 
Writings. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 647. Frontispiece. 


$10.00. ) 


With the publication of this book all of the known diaries of the 
Virginia planter and London gallant are available to the reading public. 
The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712 (1941), 
edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling, depicted him as a 
young husband living a busy and sometimes stormy life with his beauti- 
ful young first wife, Lucy (née Parke), at his plantation on the banks 
of the James. Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover for 
the Years 1739-1741 (1942), edited by Maude H. Woodfin and decoded 
by Marion Tinling, showed him as a man of sixty-five enjoying an 
equally busy but certainly less strenuous colonial life with the more 
placid Maria (née Taylor), his second spouse. In both he is farmer, 
militia officer, and public official. In this third peep at the career of a 
fascinating figure the reader sees Byrd between marriages, most of the 
time in London, and quite clearly just as much at home there as he 
ever was on his plantation. 

Dr. Wright has in forty-four pages of introduction given us a 
remarkably illuminating and analytical approach to both the man and 
this portion of his diary. Byrd as a creature of two worlds, as public 
servant, as colonial squire, and as a Georgian wit, is made plausible 
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and palatable. For palatable the portion of his diaries which follows 
does not itself render him, especially if one judges by the social and 
moral standards of the twentieth century. Byrd was probably no worse 
or better, as his editor observes, than most of the gentlemen of his time. 
But his diurnal and laconic recordings of his sex life, of his relations 
with scores of women of the humbler (or bolder) classes, are some- 
times brutal and soon grow boring. Byrd said elsewhere that variety 
in food was perhaps the most exciting thing in life, next to variety in 
bedfellows. But his record of these years is primarily of numbers 
rather than of variety. They are all of the same kind. 

As in the two preceding portions of this journal, Byrd is never 
introspective, always terse, and frequently tedious in the reiterations 
of early rising, “dancing,” reading in Hebrew and Greek or Latin, and 
praying. As a substitute for the record of his agrarian activities in the 
preceding volumes, he here supplies a series of entries regarding his 
social life, usually objective statements as to what coffeehouses, gentle- 
men’s mansions, and bagnios he visited in the course of an evening. 
These entries are frequently tantalizing. For example, on three oc- 
casions he called at the FitzHerberts’ and found Congreve there. But 
he never tells us what they talked about, nor does he give any reason, 
gossipy or otherwise, for the playwright’s presence at this house. 

In the last seventeen months covered in this diary Byrd was back at 
Westover and Williamsburg. Life was much the same as it had been 
for him earlier in Virginia, though now his relations with Governor 
Spotswood are rather amusing and occasionally a little puzzling. Byrd 
had tried to obtain the governorship for himself while he was in Eng- 
land, and he had often played politics opposed to the governor's 
interest. Yet he always appears pleased when he records even a slight 
gesture or mark of favor on Spotswood’s part. 

Though Byrd’s account of his sex life might interest any psychologist, 
his recorded dreams are even more intriguing for the general reader. 
He dreams of intimate relations with beautiful ladies of fashion he 
would like to marry, of an apparition of his daughter Evelyn after he 
imagined death from smallpox, of being “very dear to the King and 
he made me Secretary of State and I advised with my Lord Oxford 
how to manage that great office.” 

This portion of the diary is far from being great literature. But it 
is a very effective prologue for the selections from Byrd’s more formal 
writings which the editors have included with it. For the generous 
selections from “The History of the Dividing Line,” “A Journey to the 
Land of Eden,” and “A Progress to the Mines” follow closely in chrono- 
logical order of composition after this portion of the diary, and even 
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more closely in the events of his life they depict. In other words, the 
1717-1721 Diary and these selections form a neat unit as records of 
Byrd's life and of social and intellectual life in the eighteenth century. 
The Diary alone is an important document in the records of the At- 
lantic civilization. 


University of Tennessee RicHARD BEALE Davis 


Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper War on Britain, 1764-1776. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 
Pp. x, 318, xvi. Appendixes, bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


One is rather startled to see a monograph on a narrow subject within 
a limited span of years from the pen of one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished historians, a former president of the American Historical 
Association, and editor of the pioneering History of American Life 
series. One has learned to expect from these elder statesmen in the 
historical profession an occasional volume of brilliant generalizations 
or a multivolumed maximum opus rather than the kind of meticulous 
research and aseptic conclusion encouraged by the dissertation require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. Professor Schlesinger has reversed, or at 
least confused, this development. Forty years ago he began his career 
with one of the most provocative of all monographs on the American 
Revolution and soon thereafter assumed the mantle of omniscience in 
his New Viewpoints. Now, in retirement, he descends from the em- 
pyrean heights again to turn out a substantial piece of historical 
workmanship in the field of his original triumph. 

There have been, as Schlesinger himself points out in a good biblio- 
graphical essay, other earlier treatments of this subject, ranging all the 
way from the contemporary observations of Isaiah Thomas’ History of 
Printing in America to such recent studies as Philip Davidson’s Propa- 
ganda and the American Revolution. However, none of these at- 
tempted to evaluate the editor’s role in fomenting rebellion in quite 
the same way that Alice M. Baldwin assayed the clergyman’s influence. 
Schlesinger has neatly plugged this hole in our historiography. Besides 
leaning heavily, as he should, on Thomas, Davidson, Brigham, and 
Kobre, the author has obviously read the newspapers themselves—a 
tremendous feat—and looked at the few other original sources, such 
as printers’ correspondence, which have survived the ravages of time. 
Unfortunately, the men who spilled so much ink for the Revolution 
did nearly all of it in the columns of their newspapers and were ex- 
ceedingly reticent about revealing the facts of their own lives. Many 
of them seldom wrote a line even for their own papers, depending 
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entirely upon willing volunteers to fill up their columns and fight their 
battles. There were no Greeleys or Hearsts or Wattersons among the 
Revolutionary printers. The press was a channel, not a creator, of 
revolutionary sentiment, and this study is, quite properly, one of what 
the newspapers printed, rather than one of what the publishers 
thought. 

Although one need not necessarily agree with the publisher's opinion 
that colonial newspapers, published by such men as Benjamin Franklin 
and Peter Zenger, were “colorless sheets,” it might be admitted with- 
out much argument that the modern partisan press came into existence 
in this country during the American Revolution. Here was an issue 
which virtually forced printers either to suspend publication, as many 
did, or to take sides. John Muir in Boston, James Rivington in New 
York, Enoch Story in Philadelphia, and Robert Wells in Charleston 
espoused the Loyalist cause with varying degrees of enthusiasm, while 
Benjamin Edes (Boston), John Holt (New York), William Bradford 
(Philadelphia), and Alexander Purdie (Williamsburg) fanned the 
flames of rebellion through their partisan columns. There is here, as 
always, some question as to whether the newspapers created or were 
dominated by public opinion. Printers who happened to choose the 
unpopular side in their particular communities were likely to suspend 
publication within a short while, frequently after a mysterious fire had 
gutted the establishment or an open mob destroyed the press. On 
the other hand, such men as Thomas, Edes, Holt, and Bradford were 
protected by actual membership in the Sons of Liberty, while Margaret 
Draper, James Rivington, John Howe, James Robertson, Hugh Gaine, 
James Humphreys, and Christopher Sower III (editor of one of the 
two German newspapers in Philadelphia), enjoyed the temporary se- 
curity of British bayonets and possibly even British subventions in the 
occupied towns. Eventually, however, the great majority of the printers 
took the patriot side, and Schlesinger gives them major credit for the 
nonobedience campaign against the Stamp Act, the agitation for a 
continental congress in 1774, and the final drive for a declaration of 
independence after January 1776. 

In addition to the vigorous pursuit of his principal theme, Schlesinger 
offers tantalizing echoes of many minor strains which might deserve 
full orchestration. He gives (pp. 190-95) an excellent discussion of 
the Constitutional Post which replaced the Royal Post-Office in the 
rebellious colonies. Other interesting tidbits relate to the subsidization 
of printers by politicians (pp. 120-22), the five women who edited 
colonial newspapers (pp. 286-87), the use of “extras” and even fake 
issues to spread insupportable stories ( pp. 73-74, 199-200), the earliest 
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use of cartoons in American journalism (pp. 73, 227), and the efforts 
by both sides to prosecute, boycott, or intimidate editors (pp. 96-97, 
162-63, 238-40). There are also five excellent appendixes on such 
esoteric subjects as circulation figures and paper manufacture. For 
the most part, however, Professor Schlesinger expounds what his pub- 
lishers call “the devoted work of the patriot press.” His thesis is well 
expressed in the words of a hostile Englishman in 1776 who declared 
that “Among other Engines, which have raised the present Commotion 
next to the indecent Harangues of the Preachers, none has had a more 
extensive or stronger Influence than the Newspapers of the respective 
Colonies.” Schlesinger makes it clear that he would reverse this order, 
placing the press well ahead of the pulpit, and agreeing with John 
Holt who boasted: “It was by means of News papers that we receiv'd 
& spread the Notice of the tyrannical Designs formed against America, 
and kindled a Spirit that has been sufficient to repel them.” 


Indiana University Lynn W. TuRNER 


The Jeffersonian Republicans: The Formation of Party Organization, 
1789-1801. By Noble E. Cunningham, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg, 1958. Pp. xiv, 279. Illustrations, 


bibliographical note, appendix. $6.00.) 


Professor Cunningham of the University of Richmond, a student of 
the late Charles Sydnor, has concentrated in this monograph on “the 
immediate origins of the [Republican] party, and the means by which 
this party gained control of the national administration.” He has 
chosen to focus on “party leadership, party machinery, and campaign 
practices,” while excluding the ideological and economic conflicts, the 
great issues of foreign and home policy, and the studies in contrasted 
personality which constitute for most of us the special fascination of 
the years 1789-1801. Whoever attempts—even provisionally in the 
classroom—the long-needed synthesis of that period reflecting more 
recent evidence and interests than those of Channing, Beard, and 
Bowers will certainly be in Professor Cunningham’s debt. 

Concentration on political technique has been combined with great 
industry and discrimination in the use of manuscript sources, especially 
but by no means exclusively the papers of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe; and we are here given a clear exposition of the shifting roles 
played by the first two in the leadership of their party, as first one and 
then the other withdrew from the national cockpit at Philadelphia. 
Monroe’s great importance in the party organization, almost from the 
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start, is made apparent. The activities of John Beckley, Aaron Burr, 
and Charles Pinckney are well brought out. So is the development, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania and Virginia, of the “general ticket” and the 
state committee of correspondence. The decisive importance of South 
Carolina, even more than New York, in the election of 1800 is demon- 
strated; likewise the unabashed combination of state and party ma- 
chinery by Governor Monroe in Virginia that year. And Professor Cun- 
ningham makes it plain that national party organization centered in 
Congress; state organizations were offshoots of the national leadership, 
not the autonomous powers of later times. 

Yet this study lacks finality, even within the author's chosen limits. 
His decision to confine himself to some nine states, only five or six of 
which are treated at much length, makes it impossible to say definitely, 
on his evidence, when such-and-such a device was first used. His 
omission of the great events—and of some lesser ones such as the 
goings-on in Mrs. Reynolds’ boudoir inevitably detracts from the full- 
ness with which he can present the materials of Republican oratory 
and pamphlets. His admirable use of Federalist sources sometimes 
raises the question of whether he is writing the history of one party 
organization or two. His ignoring of personalities and refusal to specu- 
late on motivation—for instance, was Burr trying to ditch Jefferson in 
the deadlock of 1800-1801?—minimize the intensely personal character 
of politics. 

More attention might have been paid to Republican efforts to de- 
velop congressional leadership supplementary to that of Madison and 
Gallatin. The first clear party contest for the speakership of the House, 
that between Sedgwick and Macon in 1799, would seem to deserve 
mention. After giving a detailed account of the Republicans’ cam- 
paigning in Pennsylvania in 1796, Mr. Cunningham might have told 
us whether or not they carried the state (they did). And it is disap- 
pointing to find the origins of the party explained simply by the op- 
position of Jefferson and Madison to Hamilton’s financial program, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury and his followers were simul- 
taneously making mincemeat of the carefully worked out commercial 
policy which the Secretary of State had brought back from France. 

Finally, the style, sometimes sharp and perceptive, is too often 
clumsy, redundant, and suggestive of the cobbling of notecards. Clarity 
is always achieved, but it is reasonable to expect more precision and 
smoothness in so short a book and from so evidently talented a scholar. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson Joseru H. Harrison, Jr. 
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The War of 1812 in the Old Northwest. By Alec R. Gilpin. (East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State University Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 
286. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $6.50.) 


The War of 1812, having been fought in several theaters, may be 
divided for detailed study. Professor Gilpin has re-examined the move- 
ments and actions in the Old Northwest—Michigan, Ohio, southern 
Ontario, and Indiana—beginning with the battle of Tippecanoe. 

The war in the West was part of a broad offensive conceived in 
Washington, the other prongs to be attacks from Niagara and Lake 
Champlain. That is about as far as general planning proceeded for a 
year or more. Because of their remoteness the western generals had 
more freedom of action, less support, and, inevitably, suffered more 
confusion. Except that men were killed and wounded, there is an 
aura of comic opera about some of the actions: militia alternately 
impetuous and negligent, political commanders jealous or ambitious 
or both, posts besieged and relieved, Indians loyal and faithless. 

Secretary of War Eustis wrote to General Hull on June 18, the day 
Congress declared war, and omitted this piece of news, simply urging 
him to hurry on toward Detroit. When Hull sent his baggage, papers, 
and medicines by boat, the better informed British captured them. 
Mackinac Island’s garrison learned that war had been declared when 
it was summoned to surrender on July 17. Hull invaded Ontario, 
hesitated, withdrew, and then surrendered Detroit. The author de- 
fends Hull, however, and is critical of Cass’s brashness. McArthur 
and Cass did act reprehensibly at the time Detroit was attacked, but 
the inept War Department found a convenient scapegoat in Hull. 

The objective of the Northwestern army then was to prevent an 
invasion of Ohio and to recapture Detroit. After further defeats this 
was accomplished in the fall of 1813 by William Henry Harrison, with 
a powerful assist from Oliver Hazard Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 
British resistance collapsed rapidly, and in the battle of the Thames, 
October 5, 1813, Tecumseh’s Indians fought better and longer than 
the British troops whom General Procter abandoned. The war in the 
Northwest was won, even though Mackinac Island could not be 
retaken. 

The author does not hide our fumbles under Hull and Winchester. 
But after the death of General Brock, Canada brought in her Colonel 
Blimps, who were equally obtuse and bumbling. It is impossible to 
make a respectable officer out of General Procter. The narrative has 
the explicitness of a dissertation, and the profuse detail slows its pace. 
Several chapters are divided by white space into sections as attention 
is turned from one troop unit or locale to another. These breaks in 
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type impart a jerkiness to the story that is not warranted. So intense 
is the focus on the West that no mention is made of the progress of 
the war in other sections. A frontispiece map is too small to be fully 
useful; other maps of areas and places would have helped elucidate 
battles and movements, especially since the author’s aim is a military 
regional study. 

The book is a handsome production, brightened by old woodcuts 
at the head of each chapter-and having a decorated cover. There is a 
considerable bibliography and a full index. 


William L. Clements Library Howarp H. PeckHaM 


Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State: South Carolina, 1820- 
1860. By Alfred Glaze Smith, Jr. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 239. Map, bibliographical note, 
appendix. $5.00, cloth; $4.00, paper. ) 


The title of this book suggests that South Carolina readjusted its 
economy between 1820 and 1860. The content of the book indicates 
that despite considerable effort, no general readjustment took place. 
Cotton was king in 1820. Cotton was king in 1860. As David Duncan 
Wallace put it in his monumental history of South Carolina, the eco- 
nomic ideal of the state to 1860 remained the same as that adopted 


in the eighteenth century. 

But whatever the title, this book is a valuable addition to the 
bibliography of South Carolina and of Southern history generally. The 
author in six chapters and 816 footnotes has detailed and validated 
the themes of wasted land, excessive emigration, inadequate public 
works, and the lack of enthusiasm in high places for the capitalization 
and operation of manufacturing establishments. 

To a degree, then, this book traces the deepening frustrations of a 
people who by 1820 had lost their position of economic and political 
pre-eminence and whose efforts to regain what was lost resulted in 
failure. The spasmodic attempts to diversify agriculture and to balance 
agriculture with industry, the grandiose plan to link Charleston by rail 
with the West, and the ill-natured fight to reopen the foreign slave 
trade illustrate the effort and the failure. 

The author's discussion of white migration from South Carolina is a 
careful study of a problem which was common to other Southeastern 
states and which deserves more historical attention than it has gen- 
erally received. Perhaps as much as any factor in Southern history, 
this vast emigration consolidated the political and social rule of the 
planter class. The author writes that the movement of people out of 
the state necessitated economic readjustment. It may be equally true 
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that economic readjustment was made almost impossible by the 
emigration. 

Three of the book’s chapters deal with banking, internal improve- 
ments, and attempts to introduce manufacturing. These topics are 
developed skillfully. Southern history needs such studies on a sectional 
level as backgrounds both to the Civil War and to the New South 
(if such there was or is). 

It is the author’s conclusion, incidentally, that the South Carolina 
banking system was sound and solvent. Its inadequacy in meeting the 
requirements of economic readjustment was due “largely to the con- 
servatism of public policy and the general philosophy on which it 
rested.” 

Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State is a welcome relief 
from the abundance of political and military monographs treating the 
Old South. The author—professor of economics in the University of 
South Carolina—has made a clear contribution to historical scholarship: 
added proof that economics need not be a dismal science. 


Clemson College Jack Kenny WILLIAMS 


The South in Northern Eyes, 1831 to 1861. By Howard R. Floan. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 198. $3.95.) 


Professor Floan describes the image of the South as conceived by 
New England and New York writers between 183] and 1861: Garrison, 
Phillips, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, three New England periodicals, Melville, Bryant, Whit- 
man, and the New York Evening Post. He shows that, with the excep- 
tion of Bryant and Whitman, their image of the South was blurred, 
distorted, and stereotyped, influenced by almost a total ignorance of 
the region. Because of their intensive and intolerant moral idealism, 
the New England writers generally presented the South as a culturally 
backward and decaying region and Southerners as retrogressive and 
hypocritical, revealing in their conduct a strange mixture of elegance 
and contentiousness. “The Southerner was a whip-bearing villain, the 
Negro an earth-bound angel.” Apparently none of the New England 
writers knew that only one out of twenty Southerners owned any 
slaves at all, and that only 4 per cent owned as many as a hundred. 
Most of the New England writing about the South of this period was 
antislavery propaganda. As Professor Floan says, “apart from the 
slavery question this group of writers [the New Englanders] had almost 
no awareness of the South and apparently no desire to learn more 
about it in order to understand it better.” A few of them recognized 
that much of the antislavery propaganda was distorted and that the 
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growing materialism of the whole country should be of greater concern 
than the one basic issue of slavery alone: Emerson, Thoreau, Holmes, 
and Hawthorne, for example. “Hawthorne was out of sympathy with 
Northern hostility toward the South,” and more than any other New 
England writer of the period he saw the tragic implications of the 
slavery and secession issues and also sensed the greater literary pos- 
sibilities of depicting man in an inhospitable world. Melville, identified 
more closely with New York than with New England, shared Haw- 
thorne’s point of view. 

There is a striking contrast between the New England image and 
the New York literary image of the South. Both the New York writers 
of the early nineteenth century (Paulding, Irving, Cooper) and those 
of the middle third (Bryant, Melville, Whitman) knew something 
about the South from firsthand observation, came nearer to under- 
standing the complexity of life there, and were interested in a balanced, 
true picture—notwithstanding their interest, also, in abolition. Of these 
sympathetic New York writers, “Bryant was the only major Northern 
writer of the period who had an extensive first-hand knowledge of 
the South.” 

By taking advantage of previous studies of Bryant and the South 
(such as the late Professor Griffin's) and by examining closely the 
New York Evening Post, Professor Floan is able to give a good and 
encouraging view of Bryant in relation to the South. If all the New 
England and New York writers of the period had known a tenth as 
much about the South as Bryant, or had been as concerned as he 
about a fair and balanced view of the region, the whole subsequent 
history of Northern attitudes toward the South probably would be 
different. As Dr. Floan says, with what seems to this reviewer an 
undertone of regretfulness: “There can be little doubt that the image 
projected by the New England group was more vivid [than that of 
the New York writers], less complex, and therefore more acceptable 
to the popular mind. It has endured through the years with surprising 
tenacity. One can scarcely measure the influence of this image upon 
successive generations of Northerners in their view of the ante bellum 
South.” 

This informative book is sufficiently comprehensive to give a fair 
view of the subject, although this reviewer wishes more had been told 
about some of the literary friendships between Northern and Southern 
writers of the period, such as that between Whittier and Hayne, for 
instance. 


University of Kentucky HERMAN E. Spivey 
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Prophet of Liberty: The Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. By Oscar 
Sherwin. (New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. Pp. 814. Fron- 
tispiece, references, notes, bibliography. $10.00.) 


Historians of America, dealing with a people who have been 
singularly swayed by oral appeals, have been curiously negligent and 
inept in evaluating the influence of orators and oratory on the American 
past. Patrick Henry’s speeches are duly mentioned in the books, but 
Henry, as well as the other rhetoricians of the Revolution, are gen- 
erally treated in relation to their political, economic, or even military 
activities, and their oratorical performances perfunctorily dismissed. 
Historians generally, turning to biography, select for study politicians, 
pioneers, entrepreneurs, littérateurs, or soldiers, and leave the study 
of preachers, lecturers, and mob-moving orators to the professoriate in 
the university departments of elocution. It is an unfortunate situation, 
for the speech people, for all their efforts to perfect something called 
“rhetorical criticism,” fail for the most part to inform their efforts with 
the techniques which the historians label “historical criticism.” The 
result is that there are a dozen biographies of Horace Greeley, a score 
about such minor figures as Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, and Whit- 
man, and even several about Abraham Lincoln, but almost nothing 
about Edward Everett or Wendell Phillips. Yet in their day, more 
people probably heard Phillips than heard of Emerson, more were 
presumably swayed by him than were commanded by Grant, more 
were repelled by him than a dozen politicians could soothe. Clearly, 
a careful, critical analysis of Phillips—his psychic compulsions, his 
rhetorical techniques, the mental processes by which he arrived at 
oratorical responses to objective situations—would be highly valuable 
in assessing the four critical decades when he occupied one of the 
top places in American oratory. 

Unfortunately, Professor Sherwin has not attempted a critical analy- 
sis of Phillips. The trite title and the quaint subtitle of this book are 
indicative of the contents. Wendell Phillips, of course, was possessed 
of no prophetic gifts; his own title for himself was “Agitator,” and he 
argued vigorously for the social desirability of agitation and agitators. 
The book amply demonstrates the validity of Phillips’ own designation. 
It does not, however, develop Phillips into a creative force. Instead, 
being more “times” than “life,” it presents a conventional, thoroughly 
familiar running account of the abolition movement in Boston and 
Massachusetts with extensive extracts from the speeches which Phillips 
delivered on the occasion of each passing incident. The character of 
Phillips never develops; he is an almost disembodied voice making 
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comment, after the manner of a modern news commentator, on day- 
by-day developments. 

Instead of a critical judgment, the author brings to his subject a 
wholehearted commitment to abolitionism. “Oscar Sherwin,” says the 
dust jacket, “is as intransigent as his subject and, in the spirit of 
Wendell Phillips, he dedicates his book to the Negro people of 
America.” Early in the book, quoting someone as describing an 
abolitionist as “a single minded, pure hearted, conscientious, self- 
sacrificing man,” the author adds “but so were all the Abolitionists.” 
And in the end, he agrees that in Phillips’ life “there is nothing that 
tarnishes. . . . 1 know not where shines another such character.” 

But the reader of this review ‘must not conclude that the book is 
entirely given over to sweetness and light. If there is no especial vigor 
in the text, there is real vigor in the footnotes. The author makes no 
bones about condemning the “dubious” conclusions of David Donald, 
or the indecisiveness of Allan Nevins. He deals with no gentle hand 
when confronted by the “amazing assertions and antiquated and re- 
actionary point of view” of Avery Craven, whose “brazen” words, mak- 
ing a “jerry-built arugment” become “insulting to one’s intelligence.” 
The Beards were one-sided, and James G. Randall blind to the moral 
problem. The footnotes are well worth reading—and historians might 
even note the interesting device of having “notes” to the footnotes in 
the appendix. 


University of Wisconsin WruraM B. HEsseLTINE 


First Lady of the South: The Life of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. By Ishbel 
Ross. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xii, 475. Ilustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography. $5.95.) 


The romance of Varina Howell, daughter of a prominent Natchez 
family, who married the tall widower who was to become the only 
President of the Confederate States of America, is a fairly familiar 
story to most Southerners, and particularly to Mississippians. But the 
full-fleshed Varina, complex, brilliant, witty, equally strong in her 
loves and in her hatreds, passionately devoted to her husband and to 
the Southern cause, but worldly enough to seek her intellectual com- 
panionship regardless of geography, emerges for the first time, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, from the pages of this biography. 

Varina was only nineteen when she curtsied to Mrs. James K. Polk 
in the White House at Washington. She had rounded her eightieth 
year and outlived her war-worn generation when she died in a hotel 
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room in New York. Her last conscious words were: “O Lord, in Thee 
have I trusted. Let me not be confounded.” 

In the intervening years she had lived and loved and suffered beyond 
the common lot, but she had not been confounded. Few women in 
history have shared with their husbands so stormy a course. When 
Varina Howell promised to take Jefferson Davis for better or for 
worse, she could not know that he and five of their six children would 
precede her in death; that she would be hunted and captured; that 
she would be slandered in the press and scorned by some in her native 
state; and that she would end her days writing letters and articles in 
defense of Jefferson Davis, once the President of the Confederate 
States of America. 

However, Varina’s life was full of contrast, and she attracted a gay 
and cosmopolitan society wherever she went. By 1855 a social 
chronicler noted that “the home of Mrs. Jefferson Davis was much 
more the gay center of Washington society than was the White 
House.” In 1861 she was in the gallery of the Senate when Jefferson 
Davis made his farewell address to that body. The White House of 
the Confederacy at Richmond was famous for her hospitality, for 
which she was greatly criticized during the lean war years. She was 
loyally defended by her friend, the sophisticated South Carolinian 
Mary Boykin Chesnut, and most of the stars in the Confederate galaxy 
were among her guests. Perhaps she was closest to Judah Benjamin, a 
bon vivant like herself, and as emotional and eloquent. But Burton 
N. Harrison, her husband’s confidential secretary and the Richmond 
counterpart of Mr. Lincoln’s John Hay, was her devoted friend and 
remained so during his lifetime. 

Varina was a good hater, too, and there is considerable indication 
that she and Lydia Johnston helped feed the feud between the Presi- 
dent and General Joseph E. Johnston which never abated. Lydia 
Johnston was a malicious enemy, and she devoted her considerable 
talents to discrediting the Davises in Richmond. The Davis blacklist 
also included Henry S. Foote of Mississippi, General Beauregard, and 
General Nelson A. Miles, the Union soldier who gave the order to 
have Davis shackled at Fortress Monroe. 

Varina’s first baby, born at Brierfield, died at the age of two, and 
it was in Richmond that little Joe, an active five-year-old, climbed on 
a piazza railing at the White House, slipped, and fell to his death. 
His burial in Hollywood Cemetery on the James River set the somber 
pattern that the family was to follow, as through the years they were 
all borne to this final resting place far from their Mississippi home. 

The author does not dodge the controversies that always seemed to 
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center about Varina. She presents a full and fresh account of Winnie’s 
romance with Fred Wilkinson, the young Yankee lawyer whose 
devotion could not overcome a storm of public protest. The antagon- 
ism which Varina felt for Mrs. Dorsey, who willed Beauvoir to 
Jefferson Davis, is frankly examined, and here the author lets Mrs. 
Davis speak for herself, through her letters, as she does also in dis- 
cussing the bitterness which some contemporary Mississippians felt 
when she refused to have her husband’s remains buried in his home 
state. 

That Varina Howell Davis was a woman of exceptional endowments 
and that she was deeply in love with her husband cannot be doubted. 
There is ample evidence that she sustained and supported him with 
utter devotion throughout his lifetime. Nor can it be doubted that 
by her very nature she seemed to possess a genius for controversy. In 
this biography, however, the author has examined the more severe 
charges of Varina’s enemies—that she was vain, proud, and pre- 
tentious—and has refuted them by her own letters, carefully mined 
from depositories throughout the country. In so doing she has made 
a notable contribution to Southern historiography, and has paid fitting 
tribute to the memory of one of the most tempestuous women in 
American history. 


Mississippi Department of CHARLOTTE CAPERS 
Archives and History. 


Doctors in Gray: The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. Cunning- 
ham. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xii, 339. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


When Professor Cunningham undertook the first large-scale in- 
vestigation of Confederate medicine he faced a job as difficult as it 
was worth doing. Earlier investigators had been deterred by the sub- 
ject’s vastness and by the fact that the central medical records of the 
Confederacy had burned, making necessary a long and difficult search 
for scattered materials. Now, “after almost ten years,” he has produced 
a book which will place all serious students of the Civil War in his debt. 
It removes serious misconceptions, and it tells the story of an intelli- 
gent, resourceful service which in the face of every possible difficulty 
performed extremely well. 

The Army Medical Department, in addition to civilian surgeons 
under contract, eventually included some 3,200 surgeons and assistant 
surgeons. These men were examined both for appointment and pro- 
motion by examining boards responsible to the Surgeon General, a 
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practice vastly more efficient than the decentralized appointment by 
state governors which prevailed in the Union Army. After an illuminat- 
ing discussion of medical science and the medical profession at the 
time, the author gives evidence that these men were worthy products 
of their environment and that they were fully abreast of and possibly 
ahead of their Northern colleagues. 

The organization of the Confederate Field and Hospital Services was 
much like those that were to prevail in the North, but rather generally 
preceded them. Both sides discovered that the old-fashioned regi- 
mental organization of stretchermen and field hospitals was wholly 
inadequate. In the field the Confederate Army developed a chain of 
medical command from regiment to brigade, to division, to corps, to 
army or department, and thence to the Surgeon General. The general 
hospitals in each military department reported to a Departmental 
Medical Director General of Hospitals (of whom there were eight) 
and they in turn to the Surgeon General. It was a good system. The 
Surgeon General who presided over all this and is entitled to much 
of the credit for its success was Samuel Preston Moore, a former 
Federal surgeon. He was forward looking, efficient, and forceful; 
many people disliked his military hauteur, but they obeyed him. 

Although less sickly than armies in earlier wars, the Confederates 
lost at least three times as many soldiers to disease as to weapons. The 
principal sicknesses were “diarrhea-dysentery,” typhoid and other 
“camp fevers,” and malaria, all of them influenced by exposure, 
exhaustion, and bad diet. The author tells us what the Confederate 
surgeons thought were the causes of these and other wartime diseases 
and their mode of transmission. He is perhaps unduly sparing in 
explanations of what modern science might have to say on these sub- 
jects and in pointing out wherein the Civil War surgeons erred. 

Ample evidence is presented that the general hospitals, far from 
being the dirty, mismanaged places described by some earlier writers, 
were in reality admirably managed and clean, most of the time, and 
were built as pavilions according to the best theory of the day. Some- 
thing is told of hospital life and hospital attendants. The value of 
“female” nurses is stated, but the women receive the briefest of 
mention, and the reader infers that propriety kept all but a few South- 
ern women outside the ranks of hospital nurses. The treatment of war- 
time surgery and the ensuing surgical “fevers,” which kept the hospitals 
so full for so long, quite naturally concerns itself chiefly with amputa- 
tions and the arguments for and against them. The lay reader would 
have been helped by further explanation of the nature and origin of 
wound infections. (The author's remarks on “laudable pus” might well 
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lead to the incorrect inference that it was some peculiar, old-fashioned 
thing rather than the usual pus accompanying invasion by Staphylococ- 
cus aureus). The assertion here that chloroform anesthesia was all but 
universal should end the notion that the blockade condemned any 
large number of Confederates to the horrors of operations without it. 

This book rests on much research; it is well written, well edited, well 
printed, illustrated, and handsomely bound. It has valuable appendixes 
and a most valuable and extensive critical bibliography. It would have 
been even more valuable with citations of sources. 


Southern Illinois University Grorce W. ADAMS 


Blockade: The Civil War at Sea. By Robert Carse. (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. viii, 279. Illustrations, appendixes, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


The subject of the blockade has long interested Civil War historians, 
and yet many questions pertaining to it remain unanswered, while 
students differ among themselves as to its effect on the Confederacy. 
Robert Carse does not propose to answer these questions, for his pur- 
pose is to tell “the personal history of some of the people whose lives 
were greatly concerned with the blockade.” The result is that he has 
dealt with relatively few of the individuals affected; and in so doing, 


he has not analyzed the general effect of the blockade. He includes 
an assortment of seafarers, purchasing agents, investors, military fig- 
ures, and a few women. Among these are James Wilkinson, Augustus 
Charles Hobart-Hampden, James John Morgan, Tom Taylor, James 
Bulloch, George Trenholm and his daughter Helen (married to Morgan 
after the war), Colonel William Lamb and Mrs. Lamb (Susan Anne 
Chaffee ), Belle Boyd, and Rose Greenhow. By bringing into one small 
volume all of these and many others, and by stressing primarily their 
personal stories, the author has not produced a smooth, well-organized 
narrative. He has, however, given the reader an insight into their 
private lives. 

The omission or slight mention of some of the more prominent 
figures linked with the blockade causes one to wonder how Mr. Carse 
decided whom to include and whom to omit. His decision to include 
purchasing agents was a wise one, but he failed to discuss some of the 
outstanding figures. For example, Colin J. McRae was mentioned once 
(p. 47), and his first name was omitted entirely in the narrative and 
index. Only the surnames of twenty-two individuals were given in the 
index, and this causes the reader to question whether an attempt was 
made to locate their first names or initials, for some are familiar to the 
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historian. Too, it would seem that several vessels, if they are deserving 
of mention at all, merit more attention than they have received. The 
Hattie, with sixty trips to her credit, is mentioned once in Appendix VI 
(p. 264), and the Ad-Vance is likewise accorded a single mention. Mr. 
Carse has erroneously cited her as the A. D. Vance (p. 50) and has 
misspelled her captain’s name (it should be Wyllie, not Willie). Con- 
ceding to the author certain rights in the choice of subject matter, the 
reviewer nevertheless feels that the encompassing title, Blockade: The 
Civil War at Sea, is a misleading one for this book of sketches. 

Mr. Carse has best succeeded in transmitting the thrill, tenseness, 
and excitement that were so much a part of blockade-running. His 
vocabulary shows his familiarity with the sea, and his style indicates 
his desire to write primarily for the layman rather than the professional 
student of history. The book, printed on green paper and containing 
maps and illustrations, is attractive. 

The author’s failure to follow accepted practices of historical re- 
search and documentation has greatly weakened this study. In using 
footnotes infrequently, he has followed the trend presently noted in 
some historical writing, but when he has inserted such citations, they 
are in inexcusably poor form. He has made use of the antiquated 
symbols rather than numbers, and he has omitted information that 
should be included in the footnotes. Much of the most valuable 
material in the book is found in the appendixes, but this information 
would be of greater value had it been incorporated in the narrative or 
in the footnotes. As it now stands, the reader gets the impression that 
it was either an afterthought or a late discovery of the author. The 
bibliography, however, is the source of greatest disappointment, for it 
too is in poor form and reflects the failure of the author to use many 
valuable sources of information. Worse still, all materials cited in the 
body of the book are not listed in the bibliography. A complete list of 
all pertinent sources overlooked by the author cannot be listed in the 
space allotted this review, but it is essential that some of the most 
glaring omissions be mentioned. Certainly Francis B. C. Bradlee’s 
Blockade Running During the Civil War should have been consulted, 
despite the fact that it is now in need of revision. Among other pub- 
lished works that might have been used with profit is Samuel B. 
Thompson’s Confederate Purchasing Agents Abroad. Overlooked also 
are a great many excellent articles in historical journals and several 
volumes of the Southern Historical Society Papers in addition to those 
used. Whereas the author is justified in stressing the fabulous career 
of Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, it would have been well if 
he had used the gentleman’s reminiscences, Never Caught (1867), 
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rather than relying on two 1915 publications. Manuscript material 
has been almost entirely ignored, although Mr. Carse does quote 
copiously from the papers of Colonel and Mrs. Lamb. He fails, how- 
ever, to include the collection in the bibliography. Nor does he list the 
newspapers of the Confederate port cities, although there are quota- 
tions from them in the narrative; one gets the impression that these 
quotations and allusions have been gleaned from some source other 
than the newspapers themselves. If Mr. Carse has failed to use the 
excellent files of the Wilmington and Charleston papers especially, 
and there is indication that he has, he has overlooked a rich storehouse 
of information on the blockade. 

At this time Civil War books of every description are flooding the 
market, and while many of these are labeled “history,” some do not 
offer either new facts or interpretations. Rather, they give the im- 
pression of having been written primarily, if not solely, to capitalize 
on a presently popular historical subject. Therefore, it seems only fair 
that the author of any book clearly define his purpose in writing. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Carse was enthusiastic about his sub- 
ject and seemingly eager to impart his information to the public, but 
his volume does impress the reviewer as being the product of careless, 
superficial research, too hastily brought together. The subject merits 
more painstaking study and more careful compilation of the facts than 
it has received in Blockad?: The Civil War at Sea. 


Winthrop College Mary E.izaserH Massey 


The Uncivil War: Washington During the Reconstruction, 1865-1878. 
By James H. Whyte. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1958. Pp. 
316. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Here is a valuable book that deserves many more readers than it will 
probably reach. The author, a Scot of New York nativity, proprietor of 
a Washington bookshop since 1937, was moved to research by 1947 
hearings on a bill to give home rule to the District of Columbia. He 
discovered that historians have given the capital city only incidental 
treatment, particularly its critical Reconstruction development. This 
book goes far toward filling that hiatus; it should point the way to 
further investigations. From a wide variety of sources (the ten-page 
bibliography is excellent), Mr. Whyte has objectively reconstructed 
the political and social history of Washington from Johnson to Hayes. 

The author is primarily concerned with reasons for congressional 
disfranchisement of the District and the extent to which Negro suffrage 
in the capital was responsible for this. Four of his ten chapters deal 
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with Washington society and the role of the Negro in it. These are the 
best written and most readable. The balance of the book is a detailed 
examination of the ramifications of District politics, and an epilogue 
gives a reasoned and reasonable summary of his findings. Of current 
interest are discussions of efforts to integrate Washington schools and 
of the political activity of the first Negro voters. Of perhaps equal 
interest are the efforts of Mayor Sayles J. Bowen and Governor Alex- 
ander R. Shepherd (after Congress reorganized the District as a ter- 
ritory ) to modernize the city. 

The dominant theme is political warfare, the “uncivil war” of 
interest group against interest group, of charge and countercharge by 
businessmen, congressmen, newspapermen, and District residents. Mr. 
Whyte does a solid job of demonstrating that the corruption and waste 
with which the Shepherd “monarchy” was charged were only mild 
reflections of the unwholesome history of Grantism generally and that, 
for all the graft, Washington improvements were ambitiously advanced 
by the Shepherd-dominated Board of Public Works. “Taking a long 
view,” he concludes, “the benefits of the improvements to the city were 
enormous.” He finds little evidence to support allegations that Negro 
suffrage brought all manner of evil in its train. In urging their own 
disfranchisement and government by congressional committee, he as- 
serts, “citizens of the District were much less concerned over the ques- 
tion of suffrage than that of the financial participation of the Federal 
government” in running the city. 

Illuminating to present-day Americans is much informative material 
on the first Negro officeholders in Washington, in Congress as well as 
in District posts, from Frederick Douglass to O. S. B. Wall and James 
T. Wormley. Mr. Whyte presents a rational, dispassionate examina- 
tion of facts rather than accepted folklore. It is difficult to argue with 
his conclusion that “The Congress of the United States, by abolishing 
local suffrage in the national Capital, injured not only the colored 
citizens of the District; it also ended a promising experiment in poli- 
tical democracy from which the entire nation could well have bene- 
fited.” 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg Dup.ey T. CornisH 
Then Came the Railroads: The Century from Steam to Dies7l in the 


Southwest. By Ira G. Clark. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 336. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.75.) 


The title of this volume is misleading; this is not a history of rail- 
roading in the Southwest. It is instead a survey of the influence of the 
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railroads in the “Gulf Southwest,” an area encompassing Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Although the geo- 
graphical limits for this work have been arbitrarily set, there is con- 
siderable logic in the author's approach to the subject. St. Louis, 
Memphis, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans were the western terminals 
of many lines in the pre-Civil War period, and these same cities be- 
came the starting points for railroads built into the Gulf Southwest 
following the war. Six excellent sketch maps show by decades the 
nineteenth-century growth of these lines. 

Tracing the impact of the railroads on the economic, social, and 
political development of the region for the past one hundred years, 
Professor Clark has not related the exciting stories of railroad con- 
struction. This task he leaves to the amateur railroad historians and 
to writers in the tradition of Zane Grey. Nor has the author con- 
centrated on the operation or financial entanglements of the railroads. 
Rather he has written a readable story of the importance of the rail- 
roads in regard to farming, trading centers, industries, and cities. He 
has related the railroads to the range-cattle industry, the agricultural 
revolution, the rise and decline of cities and towns, and the develop- 
ment of the oil industry. Also emphasized is the part the railroads 
played in advertising the Gulf Southwest to prospective settlers. 

The chronicling of the birth and demise of insignificant lines oc- 


casionally breaks the continuity of the story, but the author's attempt 
to be thorough does not long keep him from his main task. Perhaps 
he has seen the railroads looming too large in the settlement of the 
Gulf Southwest, but there is no doubt that the steel rails were of con- 
siderable significance in the development of that region. Here is a 
well-documented, judiciously written history of the contribution of 
railroads to an important portion of the nation. 


University of South Dakota Monroe BILLINGTON 


Separate and Unequal: Public School Campaigns and Racism in the 
Southern Seaboard States, 1901-1915. By Louis R. Harlan. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 290. Essay 
on sources. $6.00.) 


An active worker in the Southern education movement, Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, wrote in 1907 that “passionate and rapidly develop- 
ing enthusiasm for white education is bearing sharply and adversely 
upon the opportunities of the negro” (p. 254). Professor Harlan’s 
scholarly work fifty years later strongly substantiates Murphy's ob- 
servation, at least for the four states studied. Here is a timely book 
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that establishes a commendable precedent in treating a phase of our 
social history too long neglected by professional historians. Although 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision was not based on inequality in dis- 
tributing funds to schools of the two races, such a practice constituted 
one of the major grievances behind the current changes and demands 
for changes in the Southern racial pattern. Other studies, such as 
those of Horace Mann Bond, have exposed the flagrant disregard for 
the “equal” provision of Plessy v. Ferguson’s “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. Separate and Unequal, however, is the first definitive treatment 
of the problem by a white Southern historian educated entirely in the 
South. It has the additional unique distinction of correlating two 
dominant movements in the twentieth-century South, racialism and 
the education crusade, usually treated separately. 

Professor Harlan has done exhaustive research and has presented 
his findings in a well-written and thoroughly documented account. 
The book is excellently designed and printed, with remarkably few 
typographical errors. A number of clearly arranged tables are ju- 
diciously employed to illustrate significant points. The first chapter 
provides a thoughtful description and appraisal of Southern education 
at the turn of the century. Chapter II traces the stirrings of educa- 
tional reform and the effects of political turmoil in North Carolina 
during the 1890's. An excellent analysis of the origin, philosophy, and 
work of the Southern Education Board is found in the third chapter. 
Nor does the author ignore the criticism and opposition leveled at this 
educational campaign agency that had evolved from the co-operative 
efforts of moderate Northern philanthropists, led by Robert C. Ogden, 
and such vigorous crusaders for Southern education as Charles D. 
Mclver, Edwin A. Alderman, and Charles W. Dabney. Most of the 
material for this chapter and much of that for other chapters came 
from the vast collection of Southern education papers in the Southern 
Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina. 

The four subsequent chapters, which precede a final one of summary 
and conclusions, deal with the education crusade and racialism in each 
of the four states respectively. Professor Harlan proves conclusively 
that although financial support for education increased tremendously, 
racial discrimination in school expenditures also increased. The dis- 
crimination varied from state to state and within states, but the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries were always the white schools in counties or dis- 
tricts with heavy Negro populations. South Carolina frankly admitted 
the inequality in apportioning funds, and apparently it was more 
flagrant there and in Georgia than in North Carolina and Virginia. 
The increasing racialism of the white-supremacy movement was a 
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factor in this discrimination, but more important were the financial 
increases thereby available to white schools. Prominent state political 
leaders of the period do not emerge in a very favorable light. Such 
figures as boss Thomas S. Martin of Virginia and Governor Hoke Smith 
of Georgia had many reservations about the Southern Education Board 
and went along with educational campaigns only because of the 
popular momentum. Even Governor Charles B. Aycock of North 
Carolina does not appear as dedicated to universal education as it is 
sometimes supposed. 

The Southern Education Board itself de-emphasized Negro educa- 
tion in deference to current Southern attitudes. It was hoped that better 
education of white men would ultimately benefit Negroes by inculcat- 
ing greater racial tolerance and widening economic opportunities. The 
author cannot see that the Negro ultimately improved his relative posi- 
tion in any way as a result of this policy. He seems somewhat doubtful 
about the effects of the board’s general effort and states flatly that it 
had “almost no effect on the Negro schools. Nor did it brake or deflect 
the course of racism” (pp. 268-69). Professor Harlan apparently feels 
that a more forthright stand for Negro rights should have been taken. 
But is it not conceivable that a revival of the Reconstruction doctrinaire 
approach at that time might have done more harm than good? In the 
light of the then current attitudes, both Southern and Northern, per- 
haps the Southern education crusade, to advance at all, had to follow 
moderate lines and adopt compromising attitudes on race questions. 


University of Houston ALLEN J. Gornc 


Theodore Rooseveit. Volume I, The Formative Years, 1858-1886. By 
Carleton Putnam. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 
xiv, 626. Illustrations, bibliography. $10.00.) 


This study, the first of a projected four-volume biography, is easily 
the most exhaustive and detailed account of the young Theodore 
Roosevelt that has yet appeared. Mr. Carleton Putnam, a retired air- 
lines executive who admits that he has always been impressed and 
intrigued by TR, has carefully sifted the great mass of Roosevelt ma- 
terials, including some private family diaries which previously have 
not been generally available, and has reconstructed virtually a day-by- 
day history of Roosevelt during his “formative years.” Putnam emerges 
as a friendly and sympathetic biographer who on occasion is quite 
critical but more often prefers to pile all the evidence before the 
reader without expressing a judgment. The scope of the work would 
indicate that the author considers Theodore Roosevelt in the very top 
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echelon of American public men whose early years can be profitably 
studied in detail. In contrast, TR covers the material of the present 
volume in 122 pages of his Autobiography. Pringle disposes of it in 105. 

For the student interested in Roosevelt’s ancestry, his childhood 
struggles for health and strength, his trips abroad, his years at Harvard, 
and his courtship of Alice Lee, the account is complete, engrossing, 
and often amusing. As a member of the New York assembly he gained 
a reputation as an aggressive advocate of reform, an eccentric, and 
something of a dude. The author retains a sense of drama while add- 
ing much to our political understanding as he explains the basis of 
TR's support of Blaine in 1884 after he had been a fierce, unyielding 
opponent. In contrast, Putnam treats the European honeymoon of 
Theodore and Alice in routine fashion, devoting less space to Roose- 
velt’s feat of climbing the Matterhorn than to many of his minor hunt- 
ing trips. His account of Alice’s death is exceptionally brief. 

Roosevelt's years in South Dakota are made even more dramatic as 
Putnam adds a personal knowledge of the country and its early set- 
tlers to a thorough examination of available sources. Theodore’s con- 
tinued interest in hunting, his participation in ranch roundups, and his 
efforts to promote law and order on the frontier, all reveal the maturing 
Roosevelt. Though still slender, he was described as “rugged, bronzed, 
and in the prime of health.” The sickly child had disappeared. 

On the whole, Roosevelt at twenty-eight was, as Putnam concludes, 
extraordinarily well prepared for a career in public life. Though im- 
pulsive, egotistical, and something of a prude, he had many solid ac- 
complishments. Better educated than most, he also had the advantage 
of extensive travel in Europe and a rather wide reading in American 
history. By this time he had published three books and was at work 
on The Winning of the West. He had had experience in politics from 
the local level to a national campaign. And perhaps equally important, 
his associations with men in all walks of life, from Harvard clubmen 
to local ward heelers and Dakota ranchers, had given him a warm 
interest in people that was forever to be identified with Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In re-creating these years with accuracy and understanding Putnam 
has given us an excellent and informative book. Both professional 
historian and general reader will await with interest the remaining 
volumes of the series. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Rosert S. MAXWELL 
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Woodrow Wilson. Volume I, American Prophet; Volume II, World 
Prophet. By Arthur Walworth. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1958. Pp. xii, 436; viii, 439. Frontispieces; note on 
sources. $15.00.) 


This work, which is based on extensive research in printed and 
manuscript materials, deserves a place among the important biog- 
raphies of American political figures. Its chief contribution is its 
graphic portrayal of the human side of Woodrow Wilson. In a sense, 
therefore, it will serve as a corrective to those books which have 
pictured Wilson as a cold personality. 

But Mr. Walworth’s picture of Wilson, like a carefully composed oil 
portrait, is best viewed in its entirety. In this way only can this strik- 
ingly well-balanced characterization be fully appreciated. And only 
by close examination is it possible to see that the author is weakest in 
his analysis of Wilson's ideas and policies. It lacks the incisiveness of 
H. C. F. Bell’s biography but is more effective than this older work in 
establishing an atmosphere of intimacy and in describing the nuances 
of Wilson’s personality. It presents its subject against the background 
of history, but it is not an attempt to use the life-and-times approach, 
which Professor Arthur S. Link is employing in his grand-scale biog- 
raphy. And it is noteworthy that Mr. Walworth has resisted any 
temptation he might have had to indulge in the fascinating but 
dangerous practice of post-mortem psychoanalysis. 

Among the most sparkling passages are those describing Wilson’s 
home life during his years as professor and as president of Princeton: 
his romps with his three daughters, who regarded him as an incom- 
parable playmate; his mirth-provoking mimicry; New Year’s Eve cele- 
brations in the Scottish tradition; and many other of his activities that 
endeared him to his family. Especially revealing is the glimpse of 
Wilson just before the delivery of his war message to Congress, when 
for a few agonizing minutes he struggled to set his features “into a 
physiognomy as rigid as Calvin’s.” But perhaps the most forceful 
writing in the book is that part which depicts Wilson in retirement—a 
noble spirit in a broken body, slowly reconciling himself to death but 
still capable, until almost the end, of giving forth flashes of his old fire. 

Two of Wilson’s weaknesses are stressed by the author: his tendency 
to drive too quickly towards an objective after previous successes; and 
his disposition to turn mere differences of opinion into personal feuds, 
as he did in his controversy with Dean West over the location of the 
Princeton graduate school. 

That Mr. Walworth is less sure in his handling of Wilson’s ideas and 
public policies is illustrated by his failure to discuss the validity of 
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Professor Link’s thesis that Wilson adopted Roosevelt's social justice 
program in 1916 largely because of political presures. Nor do we find 
any very clear discussion of Wilson’s New Freedom ideas. A whole 
chapter is devoted to Wilson’s Mexican policy during the period when 
Huerta was in power, but his later troubles with Villa and Carranza 
receive comparatively little attention. 

Much new light is shed by this book on Wilson’s relations with other 
outstanding figures—such as Lansing, Bryan, Taft, and Colonel House 
—but one looks in vain for additional information about the “break” in 
the famous Wilson-House friendship. Perhaps it is still too soon to 
expect this. 

At times Mr. Walworth fails to evaluate his source materials prop- 
erly. In one place (II, 328n.) he cites the diary of Edith Benham 
Helm, White House social secretary—second-hand evidence at best— 
with reference to what was said in the Council of Four though he 
could have found a fuller and more authoritative account in the notes 
of Lord Hankey or Paul Mantoux. 

But the most serious defect in the biography is its unsystematic and 
inadequate documentation. Do not Professor Link’s three scholarly 
books on Wilson deserve more than a total of five citations and a listing 
in the works which “contributed much to an understanding of certain 
aspects of Wilson,” when such peripheral works as Garraty’s Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Blum’s Tumulty each get the same attention? Should 
not Mr. Walworth be more specific as to the use he made of Mr. Link’s 
volumes and of the works of other scholars? 

There are also too many errors in the footnotes. The Ray Stannard 
Baker Papers are referred to as being in the Princeton Library (II, 
268n.) though they are to be found in the Library of Congress. 
Burleson’s communication to Wilson and Wilson’s to Cummings in the 
summer of 1920 (II, 401n.) should be dated “July” instead of “June.” 

However much scholars will wish for more thorough and more 
accurate documentation, they will still be grateful to Mr. Walworth 
for this fruit of his long labors. And except for a few lapses, such as 
the rather monotonous references to Wilson as the “prophet,” the 
author’s prose is of a high literary quality. 


Washington, D. C. Joun Weis Davipson 


Al Smith and His America. By Oscar Handlin. Library of American 
Biography, edited by Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1958. Pp. xii, 207. Note on sources. $3.50.) 


This volume is the eighteenth to appear in the very serviceable 
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Library of American Biography. Within rather severe spatial lim‘ta- 
tions, many of the studies in this series have provided fresh interpreta- 
tions of major figures. Professor Handlin merits praise for his skillful 
editorship of the series. He is to be commended also for undertaking 
a biography of Alfred E. Smith. 

We need such a study. Smith is important in his own right. Further, 
his life illuminates much of American society in the twentieth century. 
This illumination extends not alone to the strong new forces carrying 
Smith to political power, but also to those traditions, persuasions, and 
dogmas which, in part, denied to him the nation’s highest honor. And 
yet, all earlier biographies of the “Happy Warrior” were written before 
the fateful election of 1928, save for that by his daughter published 
two years ago. Hence, this volume is indeed welcome. 

Professor Handlin devotes one chapter to Smith’s family background 
and boyhood, three to his rise in New York politics, one to the reward- 
ing terms as governor, one to the election of 1928, and finally two 
concluding chapters to the years of the sere and yellow leaf. As might 
be expected, the author magnificently captures the milieu of New 
York’s East Side; he gets “inside” the immigrant Irish. He knows 
about New York politics, making considerable defense of the virtues of 
party discipline and patronage. His case for Smith’s greatness as gov- 
ernor is convincing. The unhappy denouement in the thirties is pre- 
sented with compassion, and one can understand if not excuse Smith’s 
last bitter utterances and actions. As in all of his works, Professor 
Handlin’s prose is beautiful. 

The book is not definitive, as the author probably would be the first 
to admit. This fact stems partially from the nature of the series. 
Limited to less than two hundred pages of text, the author was forced 
to omit much. Relatively little is said about Smith’s personal adult life 
or about his views on many problems of national and international 
importance, as, for example, American intervention in 1917 or the 
League of Nations. Further, since the series does not permit footnotes 
or extensive bibliographies, it is difficult to judge the depth and extent 
of the research. Probably, however, future biographers of Smith will 
need to go beyond Professor Handlin’s research, especially in the area 
of manuscript collections. 

Equally basic is the provincial tone of the book. No one surpasses 
the author in his great compassion, sympathy, and understanding for 
the “new” Americans of the urban East. His insights here are alto- 
gether true. It is a pity, then, that these humane qualities do not also 
embrace the peoples of the rural and small-town South and West. 
Smith was cruelly misunderstood, but this does not mean that all those 
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who clashed with him were ignoble. And yet, this is the impression 
left by Professor Handlin. Witness his rather critical judgment of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, not to mention his caricature of Bryan. As for 
Methodist Bishop Cannon: “. . . other strains, less readily eased, added 
to the passion with which he spoke of the effects of alcohol on ‘sexual 
nature.’ He was not to be at peace with himself even two years later 
when, his invalid wife having died, he married his secretary at the 
age of sixty-six” (p. 133). 

Other implicit conclusions leave lingering doubts. Did Smith’s fol- 
lowers give greater support to the League than other Americans? Did 
the sons and grandsons of immigrants suffer more in the depression 
than Southern sharecroppers? Is Bryan’s real-estate speculation in 
Florida more damaging than Irish real-estate speculation in New York 
City? If Smith’s America believed in fair play and the equality of all 
men, then why in New York was Bryan greeted with “unrestrained 
hissing and booing”? Are narrowness, puritanism, and religious pride 
a monopoly of Protestants? This is not to say that Smith was not mis- 
represented. Rather, it is to say that his America was not always free 
from the very sins of provincialism usually attributed to his opponents. 

Professor Handlin has written a moving and sympathetic biography 
of an important man and his America, but Smith’s America and the 
author's understanding are, in part, bounded by the Potomac and 
Buffalo. 


University of North Carolina Rosert Moats MILLER 


American Protestantism and Social Issues, 1919-1939. By Robert Moats 
Miller. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 385. Bibliography. $6.00.) 


American Protestantism has always interested itself in the national 
life of which it is a part. The sensitivity of the churches to social issues 
has varied from decade to decade, sometimes blowing hot, sometimes 
cold. Since the late nineteenth century Christianity, as well as Judaism, 
in the United States has become increasingly more socially conscious. 
Professor Miller has written a very useful and interesting account of 
American Protestant pronouncements on a wide range of social ques- 
tions which agitated the public during two critical decades of the 
twentieth century, the Jazz Age and the Age of the Great Depression. 

The author searched far and wide for the sources of his information 
and used among other things government documents; denominational 
records; publications of the religious press—denominational and non- 
or interdenominational journals; pamphlets, reports, and tracts of 
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church groups; sermons, autobiographies, and books written by 
churchmen; biographies; studies of the churches and specific issues; 
and a sizable number of unpublished theses and dissertations. The 
writer pointed out that about two thirds of the grist for his mill came 
from the pages of church and religious periodicals. He exploited 
these rich resources with obvious care and discrimination. Dr. Miller 
systematically examined about a dozen of the largest and most influ- 
ential of the denominations and some of the more important non- or 
interdenominational bodies such as the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Professor Miller divided his work into five parts, dealing with the 
churches and the social order, civil liberties, labor, race relations, and 
war and peace. Chapters within this framework were devoted to 
diverse aspects of the major topics, usually on the basis of subject 
rather than chronology. 

The author advanced several conclusions concerning Protestantism 
during the score of years after World War I. The principal generaliza- 
tion to which his evidence guided him was that the religious organiza- 
tions and their leaders, despite some smugness during the Prosperity 
Decade, were far more socially conscious than popular legend had 
suggested. He found, not surprisingly, that the churches moved left 
with other institutional groups during the depression years and that 
“the cutting edge of Protestant idealism approached socialism.” De- 
spite a spotty record in the fight to advance the cause of civil liberties, 
Professor Miller concluded that the achievement was one of which 
Protestants could be proud. The churches, through their spokesmen, 
gave the lie to the alleged reactionary character of organized religion. 
If Protestants failed to spearhead the cause of labor, they did not be- 
tray the workingman; this judgment Dr. Miller qualified when writing 
of the South. In respect to race relations, the gulf between profession 
and practice, although wide in some areas, nevertheless narrowed; 
Protestantism increasingly recognized that “a segregated church con- 
tent in its segregation was wrong” (author's italics). The churches 
directed their greatest crusade against war. Professor Miller found 
Protestants in the forefront of those working to keep the United States 
out of war by keeping war out of the world. At the same time, he 
found that when confronted by the alternative of peace or justice—as 
in the case of Hitlerian Germany in the 1930’s—Protestantism generally 
followed its leadership in supporting war. 

The author has not written a brief for the defense of Protestantism, 
although he is a sympathetic observer. He has worked with commend- 
able detachment and objectivity. His book is a gold mine of informa- 
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tion and quotable quotes. One hesitates to criticize a volume into 
which so much time, energy, and care have been lavishly poured. Two 
things, however, need to be said. The first, perhaps the lesser in im- 
portance, bears on the quality of the writing. There is here a certain 
pretentiousness and strained effort at effect which is mildly annoying. 
Then, too, the author, in the reviewer's judgment, should have rigor- 
ously pared the “academese” from his manuscript as he transformed it 
from a doctoral dissertation to a published monograph. 

This kind of study has limitations, not because of any lack of com- 
petence, industry, or objectivity on the part of the author, but because 
of the nature of the undertaking. The writer diligently unearthed 
thousands of statements and expressions of views on the many social 
issues confronting the nation during the two decades after 1919, and 
he very skillfully arranged these and wove them into a readable nar- 
rative. He did not, however, subject his materials to the kind of 
analysis in depth which would have permitted him more thoroughly to 
understand Protestantism’s response to challenging social questions 
and more accurately to appraise the impact upon or the extent of ac- 
ceptance among the millions of Protestant communicants as well as 
the public at large. It is to be hoped that Professor Miller will continue 
his studies in this field in which he has so ably demonstrated his ability 
and will labor toward achieving a broader and more perceptive com- 
prehension of this significant aspect of the history of ideas in America. 


Stanford University Greorce HARMON KNOLES 


Six Days or Forever? Tennessee v. John Thomas Scopes. By Ray 
Ginger. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. Pp. x, 258. Sources. $3.95.) 


The stated aims of this little volume are “to get the facts straight” 
relating to the Scopes trial and to explore the deeper meaning of the 
trial in an effort to uncover “some of the persisting mysteries of the 
human mind.” Most of the facts come from sources utilized by pre- 
vious students of the episode: mainly, published stenographic tran- 
scripts of the trial, writings by and about the chief participants, con- 
temporary journalistic accounts, and pertinent secondary works. How- 
ever, the credibility of the presentation is strengthened by acknowl- 
edged consultations with specialized scholars and surviving partici- 
pants. In his interpretations, the author draws from a wide range of 
scientific, psychological, and other nonhistorical scholarship. 

The study begins with the sponsor of the Tennessee anti-Darwinian 
law, John Washington Butler, and includes an account of the enact- 
ment of the law and a summary of the antievolution movement in 
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other states. In the high drama of the trial itself, Darrow’s grueling 
interrogation of Bryan is portrayed with literary skill. Character 
sketches and analyses of viewpoints are interspersed throughout the 
narrative. The author also assesses the trial’s influence on the general 
Fundamentalist movement; an immediate effect, he concludes, was to 
accelerate the antievolution campaign. 

Some of Ginger’s psychoanalytic-anthropological interpretations are 
imaginative, though hardly the conclusions of a cautious scholar. He 
interprets the Tennessee law as a “sweeping gesture of mass expiation” 
by a constituency racked by a sense of anxiety and “free floating” guilt. 
Some Tennesseans favored prosecution of Scopes, he suggests, in hope 
of averting the apocalyptic judgment which his grave offense seemed 
to invite. Ginger sees Bryan’s fondness for eating and talking as evi- 
dence of immaturity, an outgrowth of authoritarian ethics inculcated 
in childhood. “A clue to his character,” the author states, “is found in 
the tendency of the human fetus to develop responsiveness to stimuli 
in an anterior to posterior direction, from the face to the lower limbs, 
with the greatest sensitivity in the region of the mouth.” 

While the account of the trial itself appears to be factually reliable, 
there is evidence of shallow research on matters relating to the trial 
which are encompassed by the study. Ginger states that on January 
29, 1925—one day after the Butler antievolution bill passed the House— 
Bryan “swept through Nashville with his masty physique and his silver 
voice” and delivered his “Is the Bible True?” address (presumably con- 
tributing thereby to the pressure on the Senate and the governor to 
approve the bill). The address to which Ginger refers was given a 
year earlier, on January 24, 1924; Bryan never returned to Nashville, 
except en route to Dayton. Ginger asserts that there “was almost no 
vocal opposition to the bill” in Tennessee. Yet fourteen leading Nash- 
ville clergymen—including the president of the Nashville Minister’s 
Alliance, the local Southern Methodist presiding elder, the secretary 
of the Southern Baptist Sunday School Board, and the secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—peti- 
tioned the Senate to reject it. An impassioned protest by the pastor of 
the Columbia, Tennessee, First Methodist Church drew an official re- 
joinder from the House of Representatives declaring the minister's 
remarks to be “unfair, unchristianlike and unpatriotic.” According to 
Ginger, officials of the American Civil Liberties Union in New York, 
who initiated the litigation, learned of the law from a “three-inch item 
in a Tennessee newspaper” called to their attention by an alert secre- 
tary. This seems incredible since the enactment received national 
publicity; it was given page-one coverage in the New York Times. 
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And Oklahoma did not, in 1923, ban from its public schools books 
treating the Darw:nian theory. The Oklahoma antievolution proviso 
pertained only to free textbooks purchased for use in elementary 
grades. 


There are only a dozen footnotes, but the bibliographical esay is 
helpful. 


Louisiana State University KENNETH K. BAILEy 


The Baptist Church in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1776-1845. By 
Walter Brownlow Posey. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, 166. $5.00.) 


With this volume Professor Posey completes his trilogy on the 
“early democratic churches” in the region between the Ohio and the 
Gulf of Mexico. A sound viewpoint, detailed documentation, impres- 
sive marshaling of evidence, sober narrative, succinct description, care- 
ful evaluation—these are merits of the series. Defects scarcely exist. 
Altogether it is a solid achievement. 

The Methodist study (1933) covered four decades, the Presbyterian 
(1952) six, the present volume embraces nearly seven. While all are 
based on primary sources, the latter two begin with data in William 
W. Sweet’s Religion on the American Frontier, then quickly move to 
denominational manuscript holdings, including those found in North- 
eastern states. Portions of Professor Posey’s work on the Presbyterians 
and Baptists have received preliminary publication in article form. 

The pattern of the volumes is closely parallel. A chapter brings the 
denomination into the region, followed by one on the clergyman 
( Methodist “circuit rider,” Presbyterian “minister,” Baptist “preacher” ). 
Professor Posey finds discipline over members’ behavior being carried 
to an extreme by the Baptists (“the church kept an eye to the key- 
hole”). Discussion of the camp meeting and the Baptist variant, the 
protracted meeting, permits comparison and the conclusion that 
revivals were “peculiarly adapted” to the South. The principal Bap- 
tist schisms, grounded in the antimission movement, grew from fear for 
congregational government, from elaboration of “hyper-Calvinist” be- 
liefs, and from jealousy of educated ministers; members were warned 
against “the wolfish smell” of missionaries. Conversion of Indians and 
work among Negroes appear in all three denominations. Baptists 
spoke their “uninhibited opinions” about slavery with impunity, for 
they lacked the hierarchical superstructure of the other faiths. Minor- 
ity antislaverites in Kentucky seceded, forming the Friends of Hu- 
manity. Professor Posey records occasional communion of white and 
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Negro races, and even baptism in the same water and by the same 
preacher. Educational activity flourished, usually beginning with an 
education society in the Baptist association, followed by collection of 
funds, a struggling “college” (featuring elementary and sometimes 
secondary instruction), manual labor institutes by the 1830's, and 
theological seminaries by the end of the period. Although each con- 
gregation was “sovereign and independent,” an edifice of associations 
and conventions (usually statewide) developed out of the home mis- 
sion effort; the association’s power grew “by assumption rather than 
by delegation,” particularly through annual meetings, advisory service, 
and a carefully prepared Circular Letter. Denominational rivalry was 
sharp, particularly with the Methodists and with the followers of the 
sometime Baptist Alexander Campbell. Denominational growth was 
phenomenal; one American in fourteen was Baptist in 1800, one in 
six by 1845; then slavery split the flock. 

Thoughtful readers will find a host of suggestions in the work, not- 
ably relating to favorite concepts of several historical elders. Professor 
Posey carefully explores regionalism in all three volumes, the “Old 
Southwest” of the first two studies becoming the Lower Mississippi 
Valley here; Indiana is a generous addition. If Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee monopolize attention, their early settlement made them centers 
of church activity. He notices American nationalism, with the minis- 
ters “ready to defend either church or state.” He gives attention to 
Baptist services in the battle for religious freedom, along with their 
devotion to republican church government. He examines the whole 
problem of denominationalism. The general interpretative scheme is 
the frontier hypothesis as applied to religious history by Peter G. Mode 
and William Warren Sweet. Thus the church as a civilizing force in 
a primitive society is a principal theme. Now and then the frontier 
influence on religion seems contradictory, as when Professor Posey 
recognizes (p. 68) the antimissionary movement as “an anachronism 
and a contradiction,” cites Sweet’s statement that “antimissionism was 
largely a frontier movement,” and concludes that it died out because 
the mission cause “was in line with the democratic forces on a farflung 
frontier” (p. 79). This ambivalence reinforces Professor Posey’s state- 
ment that the Baptists were “ideally equipped to participate in the 
conquering and stabilizing of the raw West.” Interest in a learned 
ministry and in educated church members, brought to the West by 
Presbyterians, eventually pervaded Methodist and Baptist folds as 
well, until the Wesleyan Peter Cartwright (one of the few individuals 
to appear in all three volumes) with his anti-intellectual pose is the 
true anachronism. 
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The University of Kentucky Press deserves commendation for ex- 
cellent typography, for footnotes, and for accuracy (only one error, 
a missed quotation mark, caught this reviewer's eye). One wishes fre- 
quently for a bibliography. And a few questions arise. Were the 
Methodists indeed ‘so vigorous in rivalry as to force Baptists to become 
Calvinist in self-defense (p. 132)? Were not legal restrictions on 
Protestant churches in Texas before 1836 due to Mexican rather than 
“Catholic” actions (p. 148)? Why, despite their preference for the 
terms “Christian Churches” or “Disciples of Christ,” are the followers 
of Alexander Campbell referred to as the “Disciples of Christ Church” 
(p. 157)? Would a Methodist accept the description (p. 158) of his 
church’s doctrine as “salvation through works”? 

Professor Posey has wrought well, so well that we wish for more. 
How, for example, did churches react to the “new and changing 
situations” of frontiers other than the Lower Mississippi Valley, and 
outside the United States? How did the Old Southwest affect tradi- 
tions of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic faiths? What developments 
affected all church life in the post-pioneer period? 

Truly Professor Posey has ably surmounted denominational barriers 
in these volumes. He has indeed presented us with the evangelical 
Protestant American in the Old Southwest. And his demonstrated his- 
torical skills give luster to the historical association which has made 
him president. 


Oklahoma State University THeopore L. AGNEW 


COMMUNICATIONS 


November 10, 1958 
The Managing Editor of The Journal of Southern History: 


Your February issue of The Journal of Southern History contains 
a review by James W. Covington of my book, The Seminoles, which 
has caught my attention. There are certain aspects of the piece which 
may deserve your attention also. 

In his third paragraph, the reviewer attempts specific direction to 
some of the “frequent errors” of the book, by reference to six page 
numbers. Five of his page numbers are incorrect, with regard to sub- 
ject matter. For example, his manifesto on Horseshoe Bend appears 
in this form: “Osceola probably was thirty-five years old when he died, 
so he certainly must have been too young to have taken an active role 
in the Battle of Horseshoe Bend (p. 264).” On page 264 of The 
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Seminoles, Horseshoe Bend is not mentioned. The correct page refer- 
ence on this would be 146. This is a natural error on the part of the 
reviewer, perhaps, in the midst of a discussion of “frequent errors”; 
reveals the character of his thinking. One of the few certain things 
about Osceola’s birth is that the event was buried in obscurity. The 
estimates of his age by reputable historians vary widely, and are re- 
stricted like that of Katherine Elizabeth Crane in Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography in this manner: “born c. 1800.” If young Osceola was 
fourteen or older, as I am inclined to think, he probably was with the 
warriors and not in hiding with the women and children. If Mr. Cov- 
ington can furnish a birth certificate for 1804, endorsed by the authori- 
ties of Georgia (not Alabama), then I am willing to concede that he 
has found a point that needs clearing up. Such a document would not 
prove Osceola’s absence from the battle; but its discovery would cer- 
tainly entitle the finder to an opinion. For reasons obvious to students 
of the American Indians, no such positive and exact information exists. 

“Arbuthnot was seventy years old when executed, definitely not 
middle-aged (p. 107),” the reviewer states. Arbuthnot is not men- 
tioned on page 107. In the brief account of Arbuthnot’s tragic end, 
on page 78 of The Seminoles, he is called “a middle-aged Scottish 
trader.” Now, Mr. Covington is forthright in his contradiction, but 
some able Florida historians say that the man was about forty. Here 
is a quotation from a contemporary source, Niles Register, June 13, 
1818, p. 269: “Arbuthnot had been a captain in the British service, was 
about 40 years of age, of genteel appearance, and met his fate like a 
soldier.” It is possible that Mr. Covington confused another person of 
the same (or similar) name, with this Alexander Arbuthnot who was 
executed in 1818; or that he accepted one historian’s estimate as the 
basis of his cocksure statement. 

“There is great doubt that Tecumseh visited Florida; Cotterill does 
not say so (p. 78),” proclaims the critic. On page 78 of The Seminoles 
neither Tecumseh nor Cotterill is mentioned. R. S. Cotterill, in The 
Southern Indians (1954), considers with some care the problem of 
Tecumseh’s visit to the South. The author’s disagreement with other 
reputable historians, based upon acquaintance with documents, im- 
pressed me favorably, and I gave him full credit on page 53. In deal- 
ing with Tecumseh in the period immediately following the council at 
Tuckabatchee, Dr. Cotterill states: “He may have gone to the Semin- 
oles at this time; earlier he could not possibly have gone.” My state- 
ment is as follows: “He visited the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and 
went into Florida where the Seminoles were approached on the sub- 
ject of intertribal harmony. Whether the visit to the Seminoles took 
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place early in Tecumseh’s mission or later, as Professor Cotterill sug- 
gests, it may be assumed that the influence of the Shawnee was not 
needed to create resentment of the Florida Indians against the United 
States.” I personally have encountered a great deal of evidence, in the 
activities of Seminole prophets, to indicate a probable connection be- 
tween Tecumseh and the Florida Indians. 

The reviewer sets me right on regional geography, thus: “If Osceola 
were born near the Tallapoosa River, the site was possibly in Alabama 
and not in Georgia.” I strongly suspect that it may be necessary to 
point out to Mr. Covington that the Tallapoosa is in Georgia, as well 
as in Alabama. Writers who have attempted to solve the problems of 
Osceola’s early life generally say that he was born in Georgia. In some 
instances the birthplace is located on or near the Chattahoochee, in 
others, on the Tallapoosa. The upper waters of the two streams are 
separated by a narrow divide, and there is no sharp difference of 
opinion, between those who mention the one or the other as his birth- 
place. (I realize that my rebuttal is on a fairly low level at this point; 
but I am shooting at a target, and if any school children are hit, it will 
be their own fault for neglecting to study their geography lesson. ) 

Mr. Covington takes me to task for my failure to “glance through 
the Thomas Jesup papers in the Library of Congress,” and for neglect- 
ing the January 5, 1833, Tallahassee Floridan. My view of William P. 
Duval and of Thomas Sidney Jesup would be quite different, he thinks, 
had I taken the trouble to do such glancing. From this you might 
suppose that Mr. Covington has a long-time knowledge of documents 
in Washington, that my acquaintance with such vital elements of his- 
torical research is non-existent, and that he has a benevolent interest 
in giving beginners some guidance with respect to materials. Let me 
say, in defense of my approach to the study of the Seminoles, that my 
examination of documents in Washington began when I returned there 
from Oklahoma in 1944 as an employee of the Library of Congress. 
Prior to that time I had made short visits to the Library, in search of 
specific data. Before the end of 1944 I was asked to resume full-time 
teaching at the University of Oklahoma, which I did. Between 1944 
and 1957 when the book on the Seminoles was published, I studied 
in Washington during some part of every year. The Seminole Indians 
were not always first among my interests; but each year added some 
items to my growing volume of notes on the tribal documents in the 
Library of Congress, the library of the State Department, and the 
National Archives. Between 1954, when my book on Oklahoma was 
published, and 1957, my time for research was devoted exclusively to 
the Seminoles. The source material on the Seminoles in Oklahoma is 
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voluminous, and I worked on it diligently, if not effectively, for many 
months. 

On William P. Duval, Mr. Covington missed the point of my dis- 
cussion. Had he “glanced through” my book with a bit more care and 
comprehension, he might have found this item on page 94: “A story 
of his boyhood gives more than a clue to the willful nature of young 
Duval.” Four pages farther along is an account of Duval’s part in the 
Treaty of Camp Moultrie, which limited Seminole lands, by excluding 
the Indians from the Gulf and the Atlantic. The “treaty” was with 
leaders not fully representative of the tribe, and it was obtained by 
undue pressure upon the chiefs who signed. On page 106, the gov- 
ernor is characterized as follows: “Duval was high-handed, self-confi- 
dent, courageous, and able.” In a later passage, this appears: “On 
many occasions it was Duval who spoke out plainly in favor of the 
Indian interest.” In another place is this statement: “He was shrewd 
enough and straight enough to veto a contract of bad odor entered 
into by the agent Gad Humphreys; but he did not see the necessity 
of cutting off Major Benjamin Chaires, the principal offender in a 
shady deal, from all part in the Seminole contracts.” 

I have studied Duval’s record, with some care, in the available 
documents. He was a complex person, unquestionably; a man of 
unique abilities, and many serious faults, in my opinion. But Mr. Cov- 


ington demands that I condenm the man as a thief, and thus put him _ 


in a nutshell—for the juvenile minds. I can almost add the condenma- 
tion that would satisfy my critic; but not quite. I strongly suspect that 
Duval was not at all times in his public life thoroughly honest. That 
he had ability and energy, no well-informed Florida historian would 
deny. 

On Thomas Jesup, I cannot explain my view within the reasonable 
limits of this letter. In the National Archives I attempted to read and 
consider every official communication about Jesup, and by Jesup. In 
the records of the Office of Indian Affairs, I approached the job with 
an assistant, through several summers. One of us read letters re- 
ceived, the other read letters sent, and we obtained a comprehensive 
view of General Jesup. I emerged from this study with a changed 
estimate of the man. My colleagues in the History Department, the 
Director of the University Press, and particularly the officers of the 
University who were responsible for obtaining research grants for me 
during my years on this campus, are well aware that I have examined 
the records in Washington, as well as in Oklahoma. 

During the period of my specific research on Jesup’s career, I got 
a suggestion from Col. Charles C. Bush, which encouraged me to rely 
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upon what I was finding. The traditional condemnation of Jesup, 
largely built upon prejudice and repetition of early estimates, is a 
major historical blunder, in my opinion. I do not apologize for non- 
conformity on this; but rather, feel that my study entitles me to an 
opinion. The fact that Mr. Covington disagrees with me on this point, 
is of no concern to me whatever—except in the fact of his review ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Southern History. 

The Journal, presumably, is devoted to scholarship and truth. I think 
that my contribution in regard to Jesup is of some value; and I will 
add that no historian has challenged my views on the General. I also 
revised my estimate of John Eaton, in a limited way, by studying his 
activities in Florida. No other writer, so far as I know, has given him 
full recognition for his courageous stand in regard to the Seminoles. 

The material which Mr. Covington dismissed as “padding,” in the 
early chapters, is actually background, without which no thorough 
understanding of the Seminoles can be reached. Advanced students of 
the early decades of the 19th century in American history have the 
subject matter of these chapters well in mind and would be able to 
scan them rapidly. Persons who cannot read with a fair degree of 
comprehension will not gain an adequate understanding of Creek- 
Seminole background by means of this “padding,” nor by any other 
means. 

The reviewer's references to anthropology reveal no mature grasp 
of the relation between that science and history. Does he intend to 
suggest that a tribe such as the Seminoles has no history, except activi- 
ties that are explained only by the studies of man as an organism? 
I am not able to judge accurately as to the contributions of Florida 
anthropologists, and neither is Mr. Covington. My studies in the gen- 
eral field are limited to elementary courses in ethnology; his complete 
ignorance of scientific approach to the Indian races is manifest in his 
references to the “Timucus and Calusa tribes,” and their “locations.” 
It is not clear that he is aware of the distinction between tribe and 
linguistic family. 

One of the best books that I have ever seen on an Indian tribe was 
a recent study of the Blackfeet by an anthropologist, John C. Ewers. 
He was dealing with a tribe that left relatively few historical records. 
He dealt adequately with the history of the Blackfeet, and superbly 
with many other factors of their civilization. I respect his work; but 
that does not mean that I must approach the study of the Seminole 
Indians by a deep understanding of anthropology. I should not feel 
bound to such an approach, in the study of the American Civil War, 
or of the Cleveland administration. Yet, back of these historical pe- 
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riods lies the study of man as an organism. Psychology is also con- 
nected with the history of both periods. 

I am heartily in sympathy with reviews that do more than rattle 
such platitudes as good account, definitive, first-rate volume, and 
standard style. 1 even appreciate Mr. Covington’s break in routine 
when he admits that he admires the “colorful dust jacket’—even if 
that is his most profound observation. However, before he attempts 
a hostile review, he should know something of the field under consider- 
ation. The authors are entitled to justice instead of a shallow demon- 
stration of phony fairness, followed by vicious misrepresentation. 

Let me add, I agree that my book on the Seminoles is not “defini- 
tive.” Any student in Florida, Oklahoma, or Madagascar who has a 
book-length contribution to make on the subject, is welcome to make 
it. I do not regard the historical record of any people as closed to 
competition. It is the incompetents who attempt to exclude others 
from the field of their choice. Seminole history is no more closed 
territory than Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

Epwin C. McReynoips 


December 12, 1958 
The Managing Editor of The Journal of Southern History: 


The writing and publishing of a book is similar in one way to the 
raising of a baby: the parents just do not want anyone telling them 
that John is just an average boy. When one has written and rewritten 
the text, numerous times, spent long periods of time in research, and 
watched the growth of the monograph from an idea to the printed 
book, he somewhat resents anyone saying that the work lacks certain 
essential features. Thus, we have the anguished and angry words of 
Dr. McReynolds raised in response to my review of his The Seminoles 
in the February, 1958, number of The Journal of Southern History. 
It is good that he complains, for he shows pride and feeling for a work 
which I labeled “best general account of this tribe.” 

I shall not attempt to answer McReynolds’ rebuttal in this reply but 
will ask any person to check in a well-stocked library the points raised 
by McReynolds and myself. Many writers have found it of benefit to 
explain disputed points in a footnote or in the text, but the author did 
not seem to understand that some points were disputed. 

It is only fair to carefully consider Dr. McReynolds’ rebuttal in all 
its arguments and to weigh one point against the other, but in the 
final part of his letter he has accused this reviewer of unfairness, 
ignorance, and viciousness and consequently has gone beyond his pre- 
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rogatives. None of us really are experts in the field of Seminole history 
because it is evident that many of our findings would be thrown out 
by a full blood Seminole who might be able fully to utilize his tribal 
legends and use them in conjunction with the records kept by the 
whites. American Indian tribal history as written today is usually an 
account of the tribe in its dealings with the whites according to white 
records, and it is indeed a rare experience to learn the Indian version 
of the situation. Alice Marriot in The Ten Grandmothers has done a 
good job in presenting the Indian feelings in their relations with the 
white settlers. 

This reviewer, however, does feel that he is at least qualified to 
render a few observations concerning the value of The Seminoles. 
He does not consider the book to be a first rate account of these 
Indians because of the following reasons: 

1. It pretends to be a complete history of the Seminole nation and 
yet does not mention the Seminoles of Florida after 1859. Today there 
are nearly one thousand Seminoles living in Florida who deserve at 
least some notice in such a book. 

2. Although McReynolds has used the records of the Office of Indian 
Affairs from 1832 to the end of the Second Seminole War period, he 
has neglected the many valuable records in the 1821 to 1832 period 
that are available in the same research room. A careful reading of his 
footnotes will demonstrate how the research for this period was done 
and how such valuable records are completely ignored. 

8. When the English owned Florida from 1763-1783, they held sev- 
eral conferences with the Seminoles and signed one treaty with them. 
The Seminoles contains no indication that the British governor or his 
representatives had anything at all to do with the Indians. Such in- 
formation could have been obtained from Mowat or Dovell. 

4. If one looks through the card catalogue of the Library of Congress 
under the headings Florida Indians and Florida, 1770-1860, ,he will 
find many useful accounts. Although McReynolds has done research 
at the Library of Congress, he had neglected this fundamental act. 

5. The newspapers of Florida contain much rich material concerning 
the Seminoles for the 1821-1860 period. The author has completely 
ignored them but then suddenly discovered the value of newspapers 
in the Oklahoma period. 

6. The Seminole adjustment to life in their move from Georgia and 
Alabama into northern Florida, then to the middle and southern part 
of the peninsula and finally to Oklahoma has not been mentioned at 
all. Surely this part of their history should at least be touched upon 
by a historian. 
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7. McReynolds used a few articles in the Florida Historical Quarterly 
but calmly ignored other useful ones. Such periodicals as Tequesta 
and the Florida Anthropologist contain rich stores of information con- 
cerning the Seminoles. 

8. There is no mention of the Third Seminole War at all in the book. 
This war lasted three years and ended with Billy Bowlegs going to 
Oklahoma. McReynolds did discover that Bowlegs left in 1858 but 
did not know the events leading up to that event. The shooting in 
1849 was not the Third Seminole War. 

I claim first hand knowledge of these points listed above because I 
have done research in this field at the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Archives, the Public Record Office in London, and the several 
fine libraries in Florida. At least four chapters of my Story of South- 
western Florida, published in February, 1958, relate the history of the 
Seminoles in this area from 1770 to the present. 

Unfortunately for the stand taken by McReynolds, this reviewer 
does not stand alone in his criticism of the book. William C. Sturte- 
vant, now employed by the Bureau of American Ethnology, who has 
done much research in Seminole history, has this to say concerning 
the book: “It is based on inadequate research and does not utilize the 
best recent work or provide any new data or insights. The section of 
Seminole origins is inadequate, the 1855-1858 war is not even men- 
tioned, and there is nothing whatsoever on the post-1858 Florida Semi- 
nole.” (“Accomplishments and Opportunities in Florida-Indian Eth- 
nology,” Florida Anthropology, a special issue of the Florida Anthro- 
pologist, p. 27.) Charles H. Fairbanks, who has been employed as an 
expert for the Department of Justice in the Seminole case before the 
Indian Claims Commission and has thoroughly investigated the early 
history of the Seminoles, has the following to say: “McReynolds, while 
purporting to be a complete discussion of the Seminole, passes quickly 
and superficially over the entire Florida period of the Seminole to con- 
centrate on the Oklahoma Seminole. What we need is not partly 
digested and garbled books for general consumption but adequate cul- 
tural pictures of the Seminole.” (Ibid., p. 69.) 

Kenneth Wiggins Porter, a historian, reviewed the book in the 
March, 1958, number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
He has some good things to say concerning The Seminoles, but con- 
cludes: “The use of a comparatively small body of available mono- 
graphic literature accounts for some of the factual errors, but others 
result from dependence on such outmoded authorities as Giddings 
and Parton instead of on recent monographs unmentioned in the use- 
ful bibliography.” 
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The value of McReynolds’ book lies not with the reviewers but with 
what use scholars may make of it in the future. If they can use it to 
write better accounts of the Seminoles, all is well and the reviews 
really don’t matter. The pride of the author has been hurt, but time 
and other books will help him forget. I'll wager the recovery will be 
more rapid if he gets the opportunity to review one of my books. 


James W. Covincton 











Historical News and Notices 


THE JOURNAL 


With this issue the University of Kentucky ends its ten-year spon- 
sorship of the Journal of Southern History. The offer of The Rice 
Institute of Houston, Texas, to become the new sponsor has been 
accepted by the executive council of the Southern Historical Associ- 
ation. William H. Masterson of Rice will be the new managing 
editor, and his colleague, Frank E. Vandiver, the new editorial 
associate. 

The retiring editor thanks the officers and members of the As- 
sociation for their co-operation and his colleagues in the University 
of Kentucky for their help. His especial thanks go to his associate 
editor, Will D. Gilliam. The editor hopes that his successor will be 
equally fortunate in enjoying the assistance and forbearance of mem- 
bers of the Association and contributors to its Journal. 


HisTorRIcAL ACTIVITIES 


The Institute of Southern Culture at Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia, is sponsoring two series of lectures in 1959. The spring lec- 
tures will be given on April 24: “Civil War Comes to the Campus,” 
by Mary Elizabeth Massey, professor of history in Winthrop Col- 
lege; “The Education of the Southern Orator,” by David Wiley, as- 
sistant professor of speech in Longwood College; and “The Educa- 
tion of the Bourbon,” by John K. Bettersworth, dean of Mississippi 
State College. The summer lectures on July 8 will be: “The South- 
ern. Reaction to the Ogden Movement,” by James W. Patton, direc- 
tor of the Southern Historical Collection, University of North Car- 
olina; “Factors in the Virginia Educational Renaissance,” by B. Boyd 
Coyner, retired professor of education, Longwood College; and 
“Education, Formal and Informal, in Colonial Virginia,” by C. G. 
Gordon Moss, professor of history, Longwood College. 


The Graduate School of the University of Florida announces the 
initiation of a scholarly series to be entitled University of Florida 
Monographs: Social Sciences. The series will be devoted primarily 
to the publication of research by present and former members of the 
scholarly community of the university. Four numbers will be pub- 
lished each year, with the first appearing ear!y in 1959. Monographs 
will be drawn from the fields of anthropology, economics, history, 
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political science, sociology, and from appropriate areas in education, 
geography, law, and psychology. Editorial communications should 
be addressed to L. N. McAlister, 111 Peabody Hall, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Business correspondence should be 
directed to Lewis F. Haines, Director, University of Florida Press, 
Gainesville. 


Radcliffe College announces that it is sponsoring the preparation 
of a biographical dictionary of American women. To be titled 
Notable American Women, 1607-1950, it will contain sketches of 
approximately fifteen hundred women from the colonial period on- 
ward and will comprise two or more volumes. The project is an 
outgrowth of the college's growing collection of manuscript and 
printed materials on the history of American women, the Women’s 
Archives. The articles in Notable American Women will be written 
by historians and other scholars and will, in general, be on the same 
scale as those in the Dictionary of American Biography, whose high 
scholarly standards the new work will strive to equal. (Virtually all 
the women in the Dictionary will be included in Notable American 
Women, though of course with fresh sketches.) The editor is Dr. 
Edward T. James, recently associate editor of Supplement Two of 
the Dictionary of American Biography. A committee of consultants 
has been appointed, headed by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., of Har- 


vard, but the editor solicits suggestions from scholars generally, par- 
ticularly names of women who might be included and information 
about qualified contributors. He may be addressed at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


An annual award of $250 has been established by Henry and Ida 
Schuman of New York City for an original prize essay in the history 
of science and its cultural influences. This competition is open to 
undergraduate and graduate students in any American or Canadian 
college, university, or institute of technology. Papers submitted for 
the prize competition should be approximately 5,000 words in length, 
exclusive of footnotes, and thoroughly documented. It is hoped that 
the prize-winning essay will be suitable for publication in /SIS, the 
journal of the History of Science Society. 

It is the wish of the donors that “History of Science and Its Cul- 
tural Influences” should be broadly interpreted. The papers—which 
should in each case be original contributions to learning—may deal 
with the ideas and accomplishments of scientists in the past; they 
may trace the evolution of particular scientific concepts; or study 
the historical influences of one branch of science upon another. The 
phrase “cultural influences” is taken to include studies of the social 
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and historical conditions that have influenced the growth of science, 
or the effects of scientific developments upon society in the realms 
of philosophy, religion, social thought, art and literature, and eco- 
nomic progress. Essays dealing with medical subjects are not ac- 
ceptehle, although papers dealing with the relations between med- 
icine aad the natural sciences will be welcomed. 

Papers submitted for competition should be sent to the Chairman 
of the Prize Committee, Professor A. H. Dupree, Department of His- 
tory, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. Inquiries about 
the competition may also be addressed to Professor Dupree. To be 
eligible for consideration, papers must be received on or before July 
1, 1959. The announcement of the prize-winning essay will be made 
at the annual meeting of the History of Science Society, which occurs 
in December of each year. 


Ernest Samuels, professor of English in Northwestern University, 
has been awarded the Francis Parkman Prize for 1958 by the Society 
of American Historians for his book, Henry Adams: The Middle 
Years, 1877-1891, published by the Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. The $500 prize is given annually for the book on 
American history or biography which in the opinion of the award 
committee has the highest literary distinction combined with sound 
historical scholarship. 


The sixth annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the co-spon- 
sorship of the department of history of Harvard University, June 
29-August 7, 1959. Lawrence W. Towner, editor of the William and 
Mary Quarterly and associate professor of history in the College of 
William and Mary, will direct the course. 

Designed for college graduates who are interested in a career 
in archival, museum, and historical society work, the course is also 
open to employees of institutions in these fields. The class will be 
limited to fifteen and will be conducted as a seminar. Students will 
devote full time to the study of archival and historical resources and 
their relation to the interpretation of history. The staff will consist 
of eighteen or more experts. 

Two full-tuition scholarships of $200 each are available. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 


The Longwood Library of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, announces 
its sponsorship of a proposed edition of selected correspondence of 
Rear-Admiral Samuel Francis du Pont for the years 1861-1865. The 
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edition will be prepared by Rear-Admiral John D. Hayes, U.S.N. 
(Ret.), 1970 Fairfax Road, Annapolis, Maryland. Du Pont com- 
manded the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron and led the naval 
attack against Charleston in 1863. Although the bulk of his letters 
is included in the large collection of Du Pont family papers now in 
the Longwood Library, Admiral Hayes and the director of the 
library would welcome letters from anyone having knowledge of 
materials which exist elsewhere, and particularly letters from Du 
Pont to his fellow officers. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress has acquired 
all the papers of Chester A. Arthur that are known to have survived. 
More than five hundred manuscripts, recently obtained from the 
President's grandson, Chester A. Arthur III, have been added to 
some eighty Arthur papers the Library acquired in 1925. The new 
material includes letters by a number of the President’s prominent 
contemporaries and many personal and family items. In addition, a 
group of twelve letters written to friends when Arthur was a young 
law clerk has been added to the Arthur Collection. 

The Library has also acquired the papers of Marquis James 
(1891-1955) as a gift from Mrs. James. The approximately sixteen 
thousand pieces contain, in addition to notes, drafts, and final 
manuscripts of many of his books, letters from outstanding writers 
and such national figures as Cordell Hull and Harold L. Ickes. 

The Library is now microfilming and indexing twenty-three groups 
of presidential papers in its care. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UpPpEeR SOUTH 


“The Restoration of Fort McHenry,” by S. Sydney Bradford, in Mary- 
land Historical Magazine (September). 

“Place Names of Baltimore and Harford Counties,” continued, by 
William B. Marye, ibid. 

“The Public Levy in Colonial Maryland to 1689,” by John A. Kinna- 
man, ibid. 

“The Bickleys of Virginia,” by Gloria Jahoda, in the Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography (October). 

“Hugh Blair Grigsby: A Virginia Boy During the War of 1812,” by 
Fitzgerald Flournoy, ibid. 

“The Franklin Society, 1800-1891,” by Charles W. Turner, ibid. 

“Aid for the Indigent Families of Soldiers in Virginia, 1861-1865,” by 
William Frank Zornow, ibid. 

“The Jewish Colony at Waterview,” by Louis Ginsberg, ibid. 
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“The Negro on the Virginia Frontier,” by J. Reuben Sheeler, in the 
Journal of Negro History (October). 

“The Oconaluftee Valley, 1800-1860: A Study of the Sources for 
Mountain History,” by Robert S. Lambert, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (October). 

“The Economic Status of the Town Negro in Post-Reconstruction 
North Carolina,” by Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 

“The Battle of Rich Mountain, July 11, 1861,” by Robert B. Boehm, 
in West Virginia History (October). 

“Andrew and Oliver Beirne of Monroe County,” by Edward T. White, 
ibid. 

“Gray Forces Defeated in Battle of Lewisburg,” by J. W. Benjamin, 
ibid. 

“George Washington in West Virginia,” by Leona Gwinn Brown, ibid. 

“Pardoning John Cabell Breckinridge,” by Jonathan T. Dorris, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Transylvania College: Its History and Its Future,” by Irvin E. Lunger, 
ibid. 

“The Underlying Causes of the Memphis Race Riot of 1866,” by 
Jack D. L. Holmes, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (Sep- 
tember). 

“William Brimage Bate: ‘A Southern Poet’?” by Ben Harris McClary, 
ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATAONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Four Letters to a Maryland Volunteer,” in Maryland Historical 
Magazine (September). 

“The Case of the Pistole Fee: The Report of a Hearing on the Pistole 
Fee Dispute Before the Privy Council, June 18, 1754,” edited 
by Jack P. Greene, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (October). 

“The Fort Fisher and Wilmington Campaign: Letters from Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter,” edited by James M. Merrill, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“Regiment Band of the Twenty-Sixth North Carolina,” by Julius 
Leinbach, edited by Donald M. McCorkle, in Civil War History 
(September ). 

“War of 1812 Diary of William B. Northcutt,” Part III, edited by 
G. Glenn Clift, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety (October). 

“Writings on Kentucky History, 1957,” compiled and edited by Jac- 
queline Bull, ibid. 
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“The Battle of Shiloh: From the Letters and Diary of Joseph Dimmit 
Thompson,” edited by John G. Biel, in Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly (September). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Henry Timrod and the Dying of the Light,” by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
in the Mississippi Quarterly (Summer). 

“Joseph E. Brown, Confederate Obstructionist,” by Alexander C. 
Niven, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September). 

“The Seagrove-White Stolen Property Agreement of 1797,” by Rich- 
ard K. Murdoch, ibid. 

“The Founding of St. Paul’s Church, Augusta,” by Trevor R. Reese, 
ibid. 

“Population Change as an Element in the Historical Geography of St. 
Augustine,” by John R. Dunkle, in the Florida Historical Quart- 
erly (july). 

“Economic Problems of Florida Governors, 1700-1763,” by John J. 
TePaske, ibid. 

“Florida Pioneer,” by Adelaide H. Reed, ibid. (October). 

“The Democrat,” by Arthur Kennerly, ibid. 

“Zangara’s Attempted Assassination of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” by 
Nathan D. Shappee, ibid. 

“The Development of Knowledge Regarding the Florida Indians,” 
by Hale G. Smith, ibid. 

“Writings in Florida History on the Period 1821-1860,” by Herbert J. 
Doherty, Jr., ibid. 

“Historical Writing on Twentieth Century Florida,” by Charlton W. 
Tebeau, ibid. 

“More about Mordecai,” by Peter A. Brannon, in the Alabama His- 
torical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Athens Academy and College: An Experiment in Women’s Educa- 
tion in Alabama, 1822-1873,” by Richard W. Griffin, ibid. 


“Robert Alexander Smith: A Southern Son,” by William R. Stevenson, 
ibid 


“History and Literature in Mississippi Since 1900,” by John Pilking- 
ton, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“The Corinth War Eagle,” by Beulah M. D’Olive Price, ibid. 

“Education in Ante-Bellum Tishomingo County,” by Mary F. Sum- 
ners, ibid. 

“The Lumber Industry in South Mississippi, 1890-1915,” by Nollie 
W. Hickman, ibid. 
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“The Political Apprenticeship of Thomas P. Gore,” by Monroe Bill- 
ington, in Mississippi Quarterly (Summer). 

“The Yankee Schoolmarm Who ‘Captured’ Post-War Arkadelphia,” 
by Farrar Newberry, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Au- 
tumn). 

“Captain John Rogers: Founder of Fort Smith,” by Elsa Vaught, ibid. 

“The Problem of Selecting the Northwest Arkansas Route for the 
Butterfield Overland Mail,” by Mary Frances Izell, ibid. 

“Jumping the Broomstick’: Slave Marriage and Morality in Ark- 
ansas,” by Orville W. Taylor, ibid. 

“Music in Texas,” by Lota M. Spell, in Civil War History (September). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761,” Part IX, edited 
by Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (Sep- 
tember). 

“James D. Lynch in War and Peace,” edited by James A. Carpenter, 
in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Personal Recollections of Andrew Malone Hill,” ibid. 

“Lafayette Artillery Book,” ibid. 

“Early Aerial Views of Mississippi,” edited by Margaret DesChamps 
Moore, in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 


“Newspaper Notices of Mississippians, 1820-1860,” Part XII, arranged 
by Mrs. Thomas D. Hendrix, ibid. 

“From Paraclifta to Marks’ Mills: The Civil War Correspondence of 
Lieutenant Robert C. Gilliam,” edited by James J. Hudson, in 
the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“James Monroe and the Era of Good Feelings,” by Harry Ammon, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 
“Monroe’s Re-Election in 1820,” by Glover Moore, in Mississippi 
Quarterly (Summer). 

“Du Bois’s Last Year as Crisis Editor,” by Elliott M. Rudwick, in the 
Journal of Negro Education (Fall). 

“The Federal Government and the Free Negro, 1790-1860,” by Leon 
F. Litwack, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“William Monroe Trotter, 1872-1934,” by Charles W. Puttkammer and 
Ruth Worthy, ibid. 

“The National Negro Quinton: 1848,” by Howard H. Bell, in the 
Ohio Historical Quarterly (October). 
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“A Southerner’s Tribute to Illinois’ ‘Pagan Prophet’,” by Paul T. Nolan, 
in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Autumn). 

“President Lincoln in Confederate Caricature,” by Martin Abbott, 
ibid. 

“The Colberts and the Chickasaw Nation,” by Guy B. Braden, in 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“Roger B. Taney’s ‘Bank War Manuscript’,” concluded, edited by Carl 
Brent Swisher, in Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Appleton Oaksmith, Filibuster Agent,” by John J. TePaske, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“French-American Trade during the Confederation, 1781-1789,” by 
John F. Stover, ibid. 

“Bishop Elder and the Civil War,” by Willard E. Wight, in the 
Catholic Historical Review (October). 

“A Letter of Bishop Flaget to Henry Clay,” edited by Thomas Whit- 
aker, ibid. 

“The Turner Thesis—a Problem in Historiography,” by Gene M. 
Gressley, in Agricultural History (October). 

“The Safety-Valve Doctrine Re-Evaluated,” by Norman J. Simler, 
ibid. 

“Turner and the Germ Theory,” by Gilman M. Ostrander, ibid. 

“The New Zealand Frontier and the Turner Thesis,” by Peter J. 
Coleman, in the Pacific Historical Review (August). 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by James M. Dancy, in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly (July). 

“A Chamber Opera with a Civil War Plot,” by Parks Grant, in Civil 
War History (September). 

“John Brown’s Body,” by Boyd B. Stutler, ibid. 

“A Note on Negro Spirituals,” by Gilbert Chase, ibid. 

“Lincoln and the Music of the Civil War,” by Kenneth A. Bernard, 
ibid. 

“The Star of the Bonnie Blue Flag,” by Richard B. Harwell, ibid. 

“The Battle Cry of Freedom,” by Dena J. Epstein, ibid. 

“Music During the Civil War: A Preliminary Survey,” by Fred Blum, 
ibid. 

“Sherman’s March Through Georgia: Letters from Charles Ewing 
to his Father, Thomas Ewing,” edited by George C. Osborn, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September). 

“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman,” edited by 
Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 
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